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LOVE, THE CONQUEROR. 


By Mary S. Hancock. 


Cuapter I, 


** TT was the meanest thing in the world, to be sure,” said Janet 
Deans’ mother to the greatest of her cronies, old Mrs. Johnson ; 
“but, when all’s said and done, our Janet’s that plain-——” 

An expressive pause came, and the other woman nodded. 

“ Ay, she does not favour you one bit,” she murmured. “She 
is like her father’s folk, thin and peaked-looking.” 

Mrs. Deans got up and poked the fire. 

“ All she’s got from my side is her health,” she asserted sternly. 
“ She is strong, is our Janet. That’s her good point, and it is some- 
thing, as I tell her always.” 

“ Ay, health is a mercy, as I know well to my cost, being but 
an ailing body myself. Well, good-day to you, Mrs. Deans. I am 
sure I wish you well through this business. I make no doubt it 
bothers you a bit.” 

But when she went away, Janet Deans’ mother made no effort to 
bestir herself. 

“It was a mean thing to do,” she repeated angrily. “T’ll say it 
as oft as I like ; for, eh, I did wish to see Janet settled before it 
came to my time for going.” 

Words were, however, of no avail. The “mean thing” had been 
done, and Janet had to pay the penalty. 

“I doubt she’s cut out for an old maid,” said her mother, with 
a little groan. It was not at all what she had desired or hoped; 
she “ could make no better of it,” as she said ruefully over her 
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In due time Janet herself appeared, and began to prepare the 
tea ; her mother interposing wearisome sighs meanwhile, until Janet 
became irritated. 

“ Why ever are you sighing and ‘greetin’,) mother?” she asked 
testily. ‘ What ever is the matter ?” 

“ Matter enough! It’s along of Ted Willis, girl 
held up her hand. 

‘‘ Least said, soonest mended ; mother, remember /Aa¢! Ted has 
pleased himself, as was only natural ; and his wife is a pretty young 
woman.” 

“* A poor weakly creature.” 

But Janet was out of hearing, for she had gone to fill the kettle 
from the tap in the back kitchen. 

“Tt is hard to bear one’s own burden,” thought the girl bitterly, 
‘and have other folks’ grumblings thrown in as well.” 

She knew that Ted Willis had deserted her in favour of a more 
“taking” face, and her heart had been well-nigh crushed by the 
pain and the agony it had borne; but she could endure this better 
in silence, and she felt stronger when the subject was left in the 
background, without Mrs. Deans’ sighs and groans to boot. 

But it was difficult to repress Mrs. Deans. She began again the 
moment poor Janet reappeared with the kettle. 

* Ay, you can just go on toiling and moiling, you can! A 
factory hand you are, and a factory hand you'll Ze to the end of the 
chapter. There’s nowt else in store for the likes of you.” 

Janet turned her face to the fire, and for a second or two it 
‘ seemed to vie with it in colour; but her voice was perfectly steady 
when she replied : 

“Oh, that’s all right. No one can say as I’m afraid of work; 
and I can do it as well as most, though I am speaking up for 
myself !” 

“You're that cool, you mind nothing,” retorted the mother 
fractiously. ‘‘ When I was your age, such a thing would have broken 
my heart. You do carry it off mighty clever, I must say ; but it’s 
because you are like your father was—none so fine-skinned as other 
folks. You do not feel over deeply.” 

Janet pushed back her chair and walked quickly to the door, 
lifting her face to the pale blue heavens. 

‘*My God!” she cried, in a voiceless prayer, that was all the 
truer because the whole of her life’s agony was compressed into just 
those two words. “My God!” She could say no more. 

On her right hand were the mills where she worked for her 
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living. On the left were the hills whose strength and steadfastness 
acted like tonics to the girl’s mental nature. She looked towards them 
now, her eyes full of unshed tears, her lips quivering. There was 
nothing but pain in her heart, pain, and a dull feeling as if all the 
spring had gone out of her life. And down the road, half whistling, 
half singing, a boy’s clear treble voice came ringing as he sang 
some words probably from an anthem he had been learning— 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills—the hills—whence cometh, 
whence cometh—my help.” The strain went on, the words, sweet, 
fresh, and pure, swelled out upon the air as the boy passed on and 
went out of sight. It was like an answer to her cry; strength in 
time of weakness, help in time of need. 

Janet’s mood passed from her somehow, and she turned back 
into the house. She washed up the tea-things and took her knitting, 
nerving herself to bear whatever misery her mother’s want of percep- 
tion might compel her to endure. 

Mrs. Deans was one of those who liked to talk. She loved the 
sound of her own voice, and she liked to prolong this sort of con- 
versation. 

“Where have they gone?” she questioned, knowing full well 
that for both of them “they” could only mean the erring Ted Willis 
and his new wife. Nor did Janet affect to misunderstand her. 

“ They have gone to Stranton,” she said quietly. 

“To Stranton, for a day ortwo! Well! And to think it might 
have been—it ought to have been you! Eh, girl ; I don’t know how 
you can sit and bear it so still like.” 

“ What can I do, mother? Is it not wiser to be quiet ?” 

But this her mother would not allow. “He shall not never 
come nigh my house again, I promise you. I'll teach him some- 
thing,” cried Mrs. Deans, her wrath getting uppermost now. “ If 
you’ve no self-respect, I have.” And she forgot that there was a 
finer “ self-respect,” which did not “wear its heart upon its sleeve,” 
nor advertise its insults to those who had eyes to see. 

Janet sat and knitted hard, praying for the night. 

And the night came—and God knew the rest. 

As a “ factory-hand” Janet had work enough by day. And for 
this she was thankful. 

In Mrs. Browning’s words she might have said : 


Get leave to work 
In this world, ’tis the best you get at all. 
For God in cursing gave us better gifts 
Than men in benediction, God says ‘‘ Sweat 
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For foreheads” ; men say ‘‘ crowns,” and so we are crowned 
—Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 

Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work. 

Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get. 


“Tt is well that I have it to go to,” she told herself. ‘Work 
hurts no one, and it is a grand consoler.” 

In her way the plain and homely girl could be philosophical. 
She was, moreover, a good workwoman, and the Manager knew her 
worth. 

Thanks to Mrs. Deans’ tongue, not a few people had heard of 
Ted Willis’ conduct—the Manager amongst others, though Ze was 
not exactly sorry. 

“What is one man’s loss is another’s gain,” he said serenely. 
“‘T shall make her a forewoman at once, for she is useful to me, and 
I do not mind how unattractive she is, for looks count for nothing 
in a place like ours. She’s a nice, pleasant-spoken young woman, 
and she has a head upon her shoulders.” 

So it came to pass that one gleam of pleasure shot athwart Janet’s 
darkened sky, for she felt that the Manager trusted her, and she 
knew that the “ Firm” appreciated her labours. This piece of good 
fortune came most opportunely. It changed Mrs. Deans’ tune at 
home. From moans and groans she passed to triumphant rejoicing, 
and vehement crowing over Ted Willis. 

“ Now he’ll see what he has lost,” she croaked ; “ now he'll find 
out what others think of you—ay, and those others his betters, 
too.” 

To Janet her glorying was perhaps worse than her moaning, for 
the girl had no wish to triumph over anybody. She felt consoled in 
a way by her preferment, for it diverted her thoughts, but that was 
all. And as for Ted Willis, he had passed out of her circle at once 
by his marriage. She did not want to think of him any more. 

And so the months of summer came and went. Winter drew on 
apace—and a terrible winter it was, too, with ice and snow galore. 
In a town like Minchester, ice and snow have no romance about 
them. They are solid facts, uncomfortable, melancholy realities 
that bring in their train sickness, misery, hunger—perchance even 
death. 

Janet lived in Harperley Street, Number 4; Ted Willis had com- 
menced his married life in Harperley Street, Number 51. It was a 
long street, and the two houses were far enough from each other. 
Houses were not, as a rule, very easily found in the town. They 
were seldom empty, and new ones were not built with the prompti- 
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tude that kept pace with the increase of population. Had houses 
been easier to obtain, Ted would not willingly have chosen this one, 
for, though he did not dread Janet at all, he had a wholesome fear 
of her mother, and would have preferred to keep out of her way. 

Nevertheless, Number 51 being all he could find when he 
married, Harperley Street had to contain the two households—greatly 
to Mrs. Deans’ disgust. 

She soon found, however, that what with her own espionage, 
and by the thoughtfulness of those who wished to perpetuate strife, 
she could manage to keep an eye upon the sayings and doings at 
Number 51, and this was eminently agreeable to her. She seemed 
to find out everything that went on there, and insisted on retailing 
her news to Janet, whether she liked it or not. 

“Ted Willis has gotten his hands full with that feckless wife of 
his,” she announced one day, a flood of pleasure on her face at the 
thought of trouble “ over yonder.” 

Janet, however, looked up wearily. She knew she was expected 
to make some reply. 

“Why?” she asked coldly. 

Oh, she’s ill already. I could have told him that her pink and 
white complexion meant mischief. It was none so natural, you see, 
and I knew full well that she would not wear.” 

“Who told you she was ill?” 

“Why, everybody. The doctor goes repeatedly, and folks say———” 
But Janet had left the room, and the widow stayed her words and 
smiled meaningly. 

“‘ Maybe he’ll be soon wanting wife Number Two,” she thought, 
as she stirred the coals toa glow. “If it were any other body but 
our Janet—you can never answer for her, or tell which way she’ll be 
going ; she has that little self-respect. Noone kens wha¢ she'll be 
doing now.” 

Nor did they. 

Janet never stayed to disclose her plans. She put on her work- 
day cloak and hat, and slipped quietly out of the back-door, while 
her mother was staring out of the parlour-window to see the doctor’s 
Carriage pass. 

The coachman had just had the audacity to flick his whip at two 
playful urchins who had thrown their caps at the high-spirited horse 
and nearly made him run away, and Mrs. Deans’ wrath had risen on 
the spot. 

“Such an impident young man as the doctor has for a coach- 
man, I never did see !” she commented. “My word, what I could 
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tell his master!” The ‘* Master” was safe in some one else’s house, 
and Janet, to whom she had confided her opinion, was far from 
hearing ; though Mrs. Deans did not suspect this until tea-time 
came and went, without bringing her daughter. 

Then Mrs. Deans began to wonder. In the meanwhile Janet 
had hurried along the back-way, and round again to the front. In 
five minutes more she had astonished Ted Willis by knocking at 
his door. 

“ Tt’s never you, Janet, is it?” he asked in amazement. 

“ Ay, it’s me. Is Nellie really ill?” 

He nodded silently. “What did this visit mean?” he asked 
himself ; then aloud he said gravely, “It’s a kind of a judgment on 
me, Janet, I warrant.” 

She was going rapidly along the passage and made no reply; 
perhaps she had not even heard him. 

** l’m—I’m blessed !” said Ted Willis, rubbing his eyes stupidly. 
** Whatever can have brought her, I wonder? It fair beats me, 
it do.” % 

The houses wére all built alike, so Janet knew at once where 
to find Nellie’s room; and after a quick tap she entered, going 
straight up to the bed where lay the sick woman, whose pale face 
moved restlessly upon the tumbled pillows. 

‘* Janet !” murmured the tired voice. ‘Is it—really—Janet ?” 

** Ay ; it’s me.” 

“*Why—what’s brought you?” There was wonder mingled with 
incredulity in Nellie’s tones. Janet had certainly startled her, and 

a slight flush mounted to the temples as Nellie gazed at her visitor. 

“ What’s brought you—here ?” 

“You!” replied Janet pleasantly. “It’s about time someone 
took care of you, and you’ve nobody of your own, have you ?” 

The sick Nellie began to cry feebly. “I’ve no one at all—and 
I’m that bad——” 

“Hush! I’ve come to nurse you, Nell; and it is certainly a 
poor way to behave if you are going to cry because I’m here. 

See, I shall shake up these now;” and she touched the pillows 
gently. “And then I'll tidy you up a bit—you do look as if you 
needed it.” 

“TI need everything !” said Nellie, with a weary toss. “ Doctor— 
he says as I'll surely go like my mother did—in a waste. I’m 
terrible tired. I is!” 

Janet moved softly to and fro, straightening, soothing, putting 
things right. It was a comfort to see her strong, capable figure 
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about the room ; still more comfortable to enjoy the luxury of being 
cared for by her. 

Nellie closed her eyes and sighed. She had been very miserable 
before. But she could not understand Janet. She watched her 
furtively, and racked her feeble brains for a motive. 

She had set herself to win Janet’s “‘young man,” and had 
succeeded. She had wrecked Janet’s happiness, and probably 
her life. 

What did Janet mean by coming, and “being good” to her ? 

“Tf anyone had served me as I served er, I’d—I'd have hated 
that person,” said Nellie under her breath. “She might die, and 
welcome, for all I’d care.” 

When Janet had made the beef-tea for the night, and left it by 
the fire, she went home again. 

“T’ye my work in the morn’s morn,” she said to Nellie; ‘so 
good-night to you. I'll be round to-morrow.” 

“Coming every day—is she!” murmured Nellie, still lost in 
wonderment. “Folks don’t do things for nothing——” 

In the night she caught Ted’s hand in her burning ones. 

“Ted !” she cried hoarsely. “ Don’t ye go and marry Janet 
when I’m gone. That’s what she’s after, I know. I couldn’t make 
it out before, but now it’s clear to me—she’s looking after you.” 

Ted’s brow grew cloudy. 

*‘ Dinna get such notions into your head,” he told her, not un- 
kindly. ‘‘ Janet’s a good-hearted soul all through ; she is thinking 
only of you.” 

But Nellie would not be pacified. 

You'll see,” she cried tearfully. ‘She'll try to get you back 
when I’ve gone. Say you'll never think of her, Ted; I'll not be 
satisfied till you do.” 

“Was there ever such a tormentor?” said Ted slowly. “Bless 
the girl! anyone, to hear you, would fancy Ted was some great 
catch.” 

“So you are. There are hundreds of women as would jump at 
you.” 

“ Ay, scores would marry a stick in trousers,” muttered Ted 
scornfully. ‘But Janet’s not one of these.” 

“‘Then—promise me !” 

Ted got little sleep. What with Janet’s “designs” and Nellie’s 
cough, he scarcely closed his eyes, and when day came, he was 
almost worn out. 

“ If you look like that, I’ll have to take a turn at night-nursing,” 
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said Janet when she saw him the next morning. “I fear you have 
had a bad night.” 

They were in the passage of the factory, and the Manager passed 
them near enough to overhear her words. He gave her a kindly 
nod and went on, leaving Ted feeling angry—he knew not why, 
“ He nods as if he were a bit of a friend,” he grumbled ; but Janet 
laughed as she replied : 
~ Qh, he has done me one or two good turns. And I dare say he 
thinks kindly of—us.” 

There was a slight flush on her cheek as she spoke, but this Ted 
did not see. He only noted how neat and becoming her dress was, 
and how pleasantly she smiled. Then she passed on to her post as 
forewoman, and he went into the engine-shed. Their tasks lay in 
different directions now. 

“T ain’t going to make silly promises to Nellie,” said Ted to 
himself, as he walked away. “I’m going to wait—and see, 
Manager thinks a deal of her, and so did I—once. More fool I 
now, to be sure.” 

There was no unkindness intended to Nellie—none at all. It 
was just a little prudent forethought on his own account, he felt, as 
he made this resolution to wait. 

“Janet’s a well-thought-of woman, seemingly,” he decided ; 
“and I warrant she’ll be putting by a canny bit, now she’s fore- 
woman. A man might easily go further, and fare worse.” 

Amid the whirr of the machinery these things kept revolving 
through his brain. He was by no means unfaithful to Nellie—not 
at all, He would have scouted such a notion, and almost “ felled ” 
the person who said so. But he was a man who wanted to “take 
Time by the forelock” ; and he came to the conclusion that there 
was really “no harm in keeping his eye on Janet—because of after- 
wards,” he told himself somewhat grimly. 

“Nellie’s a sweet little thing, she’s rare and pretty and the 
like, but doctor cannot save her; he’s said so more than once, 
And Janet came of her own accord—which looks as if she’d a notion 
also.” 

Both he and Nellie in their several ways wronged Janet, judg- 
ing her by themselves. 

They did not imagine that her standard might be different, or 
that she could be immeasurably greater than they were, with a soul 
far above their petty ways and whims. They never thought that 
Janet was only “sorry for poor pale Nellie”; or that her heart 
ached for the girl-wife going out into the darkness a/one. 
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It seemed to Janet that she had always pitied Nellie—first, as 
one unfitted for life and its battles ; and then as one for whom the 
struggle of /iving was too great. 

To help her to do something—anything—by way of alleviating her 
sufferings, or fitting her to meet the Beyond—this was what Janet 
wanted. This alone. 

And yet Nellie’s finite little soul worried and fretted for other 
reasons, which did not exist. 


CuaPrTrer II. 


“Janet, would you mind telling me what brought you here first ?” 

It was that same afternoon at dusk. Janet stood by the bed, 
her labours of love ended. 

The faint voice, the thin fingers catching at her arm, the quiver 
of the pale lips arrested her attention. She smiled down at Nellie, 
as one might smile at a sick child. 

“T came—because——” Her own lips quivered suddenly, and 
bending she kissed Nellie. 

It was the first time she had done so, and both faces crimsoned 
slightly. ‘‘ Because somewhere I read of a Love that forgives—as we 
forgive, and I wanted so much to help you. That is all.” 

Nellie’s eyes never moved from Janet’s face. This—if it were 
true—was beyond comprehension. 

“‘ And your mother ?” she asked, coming at once to more familiar 
ground. ‘What does your mother say?” 

Janet’s lips framed themselves into a smile; she knew that even 
poor, finite little Nellie could very easily tell what Mrs. Deans would 
be likely to say, and how much would be said. 

“Oh, my mother does not understand,” she replied, trying to 
speak lightly and easily about the matter. 

Nellie’s hands fell on the coverlet. 

“Neither do I, Janet ; I don’t ‘ understand’ one bit—for, you 
know, you ought to have hated me.” 

“ Ought I, dear? I don’t want to hate anyone, and I—I think I 
love you—poor little Nell !” 

Her hands smoothed the damp hair, and rested tenderly on the 
delicate brow. Nellie’s eyes still followed her wistfully. 

“ Janet,” she whispered painfully, “when I am gone, don’t let 
Ted—forget—me !” 

Janet’s start of surprise did not escape the keen glance. 

“T will do my best to help Ted, dear ;—but-——” 
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“Janet, stoop down, I want to say something.” She stretched 
out her thin arms, and the tall girl bent her head until her face 
almost touched Nellie’s lips. 

‘Janet !” came the quick, panting murmur, “TI shall not really 
mind it so much—if——” 

“If what, dear?” 

Janet was surely dull this evening. 

“If you and—/e—-make it up—between you.” 

It was out now! Nellie’s absorbing thought, her one idea of 
reparation for a great wrong, her attempt at atonement. She would 
give up—Ted! Give him up—to Janet—the woman whom she had 
supplanted. 

Her eyes burned, a bright spot rose on either cheek. She looked 
at Janet expectantly. 

But now was Janet’s turn for amazement. She lifted her head in 
the air, and for an instant her face wore a colder expression. 

*‘ And did you think, you poor little thing, that this was why I 
came? Oh, Nellie, Nellie!” 

There were tears in Janet’s eyes, in Janet’s voice. Nellie had 
hurt her cruelly. 

The frail hands caught her sleeve imploringly. 

“ Janet—forgive me,” she pleaded. 

“You measured me by yourself, Nell.” And she drew herself 
slightly apart. 

* Oh, Janet-——” 

Janet looked down. She looked long and earnestly, and her 
‘better, grander nature triumphed. She stooped, and kissed Nellie’s 
pinched face once more. 

“Listen, Nell, and I will tell you a secret,” she said quietly. 
“You are not to breathe it to a soul, for it is not known to outsiders 
as yet. But I will tell you, because I wish you to know all—and that 
will help you to understand me a little better.” 

Her glance had grown brighter, and there was a distinct flush on 
her face which made it look positively handsome. She laid her cool 
hands on the hot ones of the sick girl and pressed them gently. 

“T am going to be married, Nellie—this is my secret, and I dare 
say it will surprise you. I am going to marry the Manager, Mr. 
Lennox. He asked me a week ago, but I only gave him my answer 
to-day. You see, I am such a plain woman that I wonder what he 
can see in me.” 

“Nay, you’re not plain,’” broke forth Nellie impetuously. 
“You are strong, and good—ay, and you are grand !” 
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“Nellie!” And Janet laughed a little unsteadily as though 
contending with divers emotions. ‘No, no, my Nellie,” she went 
on more quietly, aftera moment. ‘You must not say such things! 
But, believe me, I came to you because my own heart had been 
touched with a sense of Divine love, and my infinite littleness ; 
and I wanted to do something—to help some one. Now, do you 
understand ?” 

Yes, Nellie understood ; but it was more than Ted Willis did, 
or Mrs. Deans either. Two revelations had come to Mrs. Deans in 
these later days—one was, first, that Janet was a “foolish” as well 
as a “plain body.” And when she had “got over” this, there 
came the still more surprising discovery that even “ plain” people 
have their value in some eyes. 

“To marry the Manager !” said Mrs. Deans, big with importance 
at the thought. It was far beyond her wildest imaginings, and she 
almost held her breath at the idea, and went about, in the reflected 
grandeur, with her head so high that the neighbours began to com- 
ment on her “ pride.” 

“It have fair turned Martha Deans’ head, it have!” they com- 
plained somewhat bitterly. “Janet Deans has twice the sense of 
yon old body, bless you ; sHe gives herself no airs—she leaves those 
for her mother !” 

The time to come will tax Mrs. Deans’ comprehension still more 
fully, for she will learn why it is that so many rise up to call Janet 
“ blessed,” upon whom the shadow of her daughter falls. 

Poor Nell sleeps in the churchyard now, having gone on to learn 
the fuller mystery of that Higher Love, of which Janet had taught 
her the beginning ; and Ted Willis has left to find work elsewhere ; 
but strong, true-hearted Janet remains a power in the land. Hets 
is “a name to conjure by,” and her influence is an abiding one for 
good. 

‘Who'd have thought our Janet had it in her?” queries Mrs. 
Deans more and more as time rolls on, but Mr. Lennox taps 
himself significantly upon the shoulder as he replies: “I am the 
one to find out hidden treasure, and in my wife I have one who is 
simply above rubies.” 

And Mrs. ‘Deans, vanquished, subdued, and astonished, can only 
say meekly, ‘‘ Ay, handsome #s as handsome does, and our Janet’s 
a lady—God bless her!” There is no question of the “ plain woman” 
now, 
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OPHELIA: A NEW THEORY OF 
HER CHARACTER. 


N a recent book of Shakespearean criticism (“ Shakespeare’s Story 
of his Life,” by C. Creighton, M.D.: Grant Richards, 1904) a 
theory of Ophelia, and consequently more or less of the whole play 
of “Hamlet,” is propounded, which caused the writer, a frequent 
reader, even somewhat of a student of “ Hamlet,” literally as well as 
metaphorically, to “sit up.” Dr. Creighton, after truly remarking 
that ‘Ophelia is a creation unlike any other in Shakespeare’s gallery 
of women, and unlike any other stage heroine whomsoever,” pro- 
ceeds to electrify all, and doubtless shock most, lovers of “‘ Hamlet” 
by the following assertion, under which, indeed, it is not easy to sit 
still : 

* Avert our eyes as we may, and as all the commentators have 
done, there is no doubt about the fact : Ophelia had a mishap ; she 
bore a child, and Hamlet was not the father of it.” 

All the numerous, complicated, and much criticised embassies 
and expeditions, which so greatly annoyed and perplexed the soul of 
Goethe that he would have cut them all out, and for whose return 
the action of the play must necessarily be delayed, are needed, says 
Dr. Creighton, because Ophelia must await Nature’s law. Ophelia’s 
baby, and that of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, concerning whom 
Dr. Creighton has also an interesting theory, were alike in that each 
“caused a great deal of trouble, influencing the lives of many, 
although it lived only a very short time.” 

It appears that this theory of Ophelia’s obscure character is not 
now propounded for the first time. Other critics have mooted it, 
notably the famous Tieck, who came to the conclusion that Hamlet 
was the father of Ophelia’s child—a theory which, in the writer’s 
opinion, as in that of Dr. Creighton, there is absolutely no valid 
evidence to support. The aversion of, at any rate, English critics 
from such an interpretation of Ophelia, which Dr. Creighton considers 
* nothing less than a phenomenon of the mind,” appears very plainly 
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when, Tieck having dared to state his heretical theory, an English- 
man challenged him to a duel. Indeed, the feeling on reading Dr. 
Creighton’s statement for the first time is as if some person—some- 
one with undeniable reason to know what he was talking about— 
came boldly up to one and made a similar statement about one’s 
sister. At first undoubtedly most people will want to hit Dr. Creighton 
in the eye ; and perhaps, if they read this article, they will want to 
hit its writer in the eye, too. 

But is there not, after all, a great deal of evidence in favour of 
such a theory of Ophelia? And do not certain passages in the play, 
notably part of the Play scene, the “To a Nunnery go” scene, 
and even Ophelia’s madness—explained, certainly, but never ade- 
quately explained—become at once far more intelligible when read 
in the light of this theory? This will more clearly appear if one 
takes the trouble to compare some of the oldest extant copies of 
“Hamlet” in the British Museum with a good modern edition. 
Certainly the older, original versions of “ Hamlet” tend, not perhaps 
very much, but still undoubtedly do tend, to bear out Dr. Creighton’s 
contention. 

The long intervals in the play, he thinks, cover a space of not 
less than seven months altogether. These long intervals, this 
despatching of embassies for an object sufficiently obscure to have 
been pronounced non-existent, all these waits and delays are on 
account of Ophelia, “the central figure of the tragedy,” to whom 
everything is subordinated. When the play opens, it is certainly 
summer, for in spite of “a nipping and an eager air,” which bit 
shrewdly the men on watch on the battlements of Elsinore, the nights 
were very short ; and the ghost, who appears between midnight and 
one in the morning, soon thinks he scents the morning air, and it 
cannot be much after three when 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 


The mention of the glow-worm, Dr. Creighton thinks, means that 
the action begins not later than July. The Play scene, as is plain 
from Ophelia’s words, is four months after Hamlet's father’s death 
(iii. 2), that is, a little over four months from the opening of the 
play. After this scene, Hamlet is sent to England and Ophelia 
disappears, to reappear after a long interval with her fennel, colum- 
bines, pansies, rosemary and rue—surely more late May or early 
June than April blossoms, as Dr. Creighton says. The willows by 
the brook which carried her to muddy death were in full leaf, and 
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her fantastic garlands of crowflowers (a kind of wild pink, I believe), 
nettles, daisies and long purples (orchids) are also surely more like 
May or June than April. In this long interval Ophelia’s child had 
been born, had died, and been buried. That, at least, is the theory. 

The fact of Polonius attributing Hamlet’s madness to his love of 
Ophelia is, most readers will probably agree, evidence rather against 
than for Hamlet having cared very deeply for Ophelia. Polonius, 
says Dr. Creighton, was made to put people on a wrong scent. 
True; he was too hopelessly respectable. One is tempted to ask 
one’s self how far the whole tragedy came about through his meddle- 
someness, and how far through Ophelia’s weakness. Ophelia is 
certainly a most difficult character to read. How much feeling, if 
any, is concealed behind her submissive, demure answers to her 
father? ‘So please you, something touching the Lord Hamlet ”— 
we can almost see the meek expression, the downcast eyes, the faint, 
scarcely perceptible blush. “I do not know, my lord, what I should 
think.” Does any other of Shakespeare’s heroines answer so in such 
circumstances? And when Laertes says to her: 


For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
No more. 


and she replies, ‘‘No more but so?” is it calm indifference or the 
impassivity of crushing, paralysing sorrow? Does any other of 
Shakespeare’s heroines give her lover away at the bidding of anyone, 
even of her father ? 

But there is little of the meek, almost aggravatingly demure 
maiden in the Ophelia who exclaims : 


And I of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That sucked the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 


Here, if anywhere, is evidence that she did care for Hamlet, 
though evidently not enough to refuse to act as cat’s-paw for 
her father. Hamlet’s love for Ophelia, like that of many but not 
all men, was of his life a thing largely apart ; and there is no sufficient 
proof that Ophelia’s love for Hamlet was her whole existence. 
Indeed, Hamlet in his man’s way cared more truly for Ophelia 
than Ophelia in her woman’s way cared for Hamlet. 
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_ I loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. (V. i.) 

She was certainly not a strong character, yet is there evidence to 
show that even her father’s death, of the true circumstances of which 
she had been kept in ignorance, and Hamlet’s treatment of her, brutal . 
as it was at times, were enough of themselves to cause her to lose 
her reason? The writer thinks certainly they were not. It is 
merely one woman’s judgment about another, but in spite of the 
proverbial uncharity of woman to woman, it can hardly be seriously 
denied that on some points a woman must of necessity be a better 
judge than a man. 

On the theory of Ophelia’s maiden motherhood, however, her 
madness is far more easy to explain. Hamlet’s desertion, her 
father’s death and burial “in hugger-mugger,” together with her own 
shame, and the loss of her child (which, if it is not straining certain of 
her snatches of song, she would have loved), all these troubles coming 
on her in battalions might have been sufficient to unhinge a mind 
far better balanced than Ophelia’s. For merely physiological reasons, 
too, I think I am not wrong in saying that on this theory she would 
in every way have been far more likely to have lost her reason. 

The common theory, of course, is that her madness was due to 
her father’s mysterious death, preying on a mind already crushed by 
disappointed love. Yet in her madness she never seems to think of 
Hamlet, although she does sing of “ your true love,” a song which 
Dr. Creighton interprets as in no way referring to him. She does, 
however, seem to refer to her father, and, as Dr. Creighton points 
out, although his interpretation of certain passages is perhaps rather 
far-fetched, much of what she says is more applicable to a little child 
than to an old man. 


Larded with sweet flowers, 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 
With true-love showers. 


And if the old reading “did of go” (in the 1604 and 1625 
editions, for meddling with which Dr. Creighton is so angry with 
Pope) be really correct, the reference to an unwept because un- 
wanted child becomes still clearer. Certainly the extreme difficulty 
of reading Ophelia’s character would be much lessened if, like most of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, she had had some woman friend or attendant 
in whom she confided. She had none, and hence it is all the more 
likely that the accident Polonius and Laertes seem to have dreaded 
with Hamlet should have happened to a lonely, motherless girl, in 
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the midst of a Court society probably sufficiently corrupt. Though 
the Queen was kind to her, mourned her death, and strewed flowers 
on her grave, there is nothing to show that Ophelia ever confided in 
her. 

Doubtless in such circumstances she preyed upon herself, upon 
her own vitality. Her very isolation during her long months 
of waiting would tend to help her to lose her reason. She had 
probably been persistently suppressed, and had not been strong 
enough to rebel against such suppression. When Hamlet breaks in 
upon her sewing, “she is as imperturbable as the Sphinx: in the 
first quarto he actually feels her pulse to discover whether she is 
agitated or not. She had a perfect recollection of Hamlet’s own 
agitation, and was able to relate it to her father with a minuteness 
which speaks volumes for her presence of mind. Here we have 
one of Shakespeare’s master strokes, correct in art, true to nature: 
she shows the self-control of women ina marvellous degree, and 
then her mind snaps with the strain, so that she loses her reason.” 

Ophelia’s secret, says her critic, “is revealed by degrees and in 
four different ways : first, by the ghost to Hamlet in an unrecorded 
interview ; secondly, by Hamlet in three separate innuendoes aimed 
at herself during the Play scene ; thirdly, by her mad songs, artless 
talk, and language of flowers ; and lastly, by the churlish priest at 
her funeral.” 

His proofs of his theory are six : (1) Hamlet’s information from 
the ghost ; (2) his innuendoes to Ophelia in the Play scene (and 
surely he might have added in the “To a Nunnery go” scene) ; (3) 
the intention of Ophelia’s mad songs ; (4) the intention of her mad 
talk ; (5) her language of flowers, some of the pages about which 
are surely far-fetched ; and (6) the declaration of the priest. 

Into the detail of all his proofs it is not possible to follow 
Dr. Creighton in any magazine article ; but certain criticisms may be 
made. The tale which the ghost could unfold, 


Whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 


is generally taken to mean, says Dr. Creightcu, a revelation of the 
pains of purgatory—‘ the eternal blazon” which must not be to ears 
of flesh and blood. It clearly is not the account of Hamlet’s father’s 
foul and most unnatural murder. So far as I can gather, Dr. 
Creighton thinks that on the occasion of an unrecorded meeting 
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between Hamlet and the ghost, his father’s spirit told him the truth 
about Ophelia, but whether this is the tale which should “ freeze 
thy young blood” is not clear. Unless Hamlet had cared very 
deeply for Ophelia, it would not have been so excessively shocking 
to him. On this theory it was immediately after the ghost’s revela- 
tion, and while he could still only half believe it, that 


Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d, 

No hat upon his head, his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ankle, 

Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other, 


came before Ophelia, took her by the wrist, and held her hard, as it 
were asking could this be true? 

“ Ophelia,” says her critic, “was equal to the occasion ; she 
never winced. . . . Neither of them spoke a word.” Does her out- 
wardly impassive behaviour point to her guilt or not? Let pyscho- 
logists decide. 

Be that as it may, on the supposition that Hamlet believed 
Ophelia to have been unchaste, many of his speeches to her, of 
which the writer at any rate could never get any- satisfactory expla- 
nation, become, if not absolutely clear, at least much clearer. In 
the Play scene, for instance, for the grossness of which Shakespeare 
has been severely blamed, why, if he attributed to Ophelia anything 
short of unchastity, should Hamlet have absolutely insulted her? 
Admitting the coarseness of the age, did it allow any man, let alone 
one of Hamlet’s breeding, to speak such words, to make such 
suggestive allusions, not merely before but actually 4 a young girl? 
That he thought her weak and faithless is not sufficient explanation 
of his insulting her. And in the scene (iii. 1) where Hamlet meets 
Ophelia, apparently by chance, not really, when she begins, “ My 
lord, I have remembrances of yours,” why should Hamlet, supposed 
to be mad but with so much method in his madness, say, “ Ha, ha, 
are you honest ?” 

“My Lord?” Ophelia answers, tremblingly, we are sure, but 
whether from guilt or pained surprise who shall say? Dr. Creighton, 
strange to say, does not comment on this scene. Again: 

Ham, Are you honest ? 

Oph. What means your lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit 
no discourse to your beauty.” 

And again : 

“Get thee to a nunnery. Why would’st thou be a breeder of 
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sinners? . . Get thee to a nunnery, go; farewell. Or, if thou wilt 
needs marry, marry a fool; for wise men know well enough what 
monsters you make of them. Toa nunnery go, and quickly too.” 

From Ophelia’s answers nothing is clearer than that she thinks 
Hamlet’s reason shaken ; and, as the writer wishes to face all round 
the question, it must be admitted that, if Ophelia can answer Hamlet 
as she does, and yet be all the time conscious of a guilty secret such 
as is imputed to her, she must be a consummate dissembler. And if 
she felt the innuendoes in Hamlet’s speech, would she, alone and left 
to herself, have spoken thus? 


O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down ! 


Had she carried a guilty secret within her, surely, alone and at 
such a time, she would have alluded to it. 

Yet why should Hamlet, not long after his silent meeting with 
‘Ophelia in her closet, say suddenly to Polonius (ii. 2) : 

“Have you a daughter ? 

Pol. 1 have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk i’ the sun: conception is a blessing, but 
not as your daughter may conceive. Friend, look to ’t.” 

Doubtless many readers have wondered why Ophelia in her 
madness should have sung the St. Valentine’s Day song, and have 
explained this by reflecting that, in those days, a young girl, even in 
high rank, might hear such songs, remember them, and when the 
restraint of sanity was removed not be prevented from singing them. 
But on the hypothesis of lost virginity, cannot a far more satisfactory 
explanation be found? Goethe explained this song by the theory of 
subjective unchastity, a difficult subject, and one which may well be 
left to students of the psychology of sex, such as Mr. Havelock Ellis. 
As Dr. Creighton says, ‘“‘ One would not have been sorry if Ophelia’s 
English champion had challenged the author of that aspersion ; for 
it is not at all creditable to Shakespeare as put upon Ophelia.” 
Surely in madness resulting from crushing affliction, the distraught 
mind harps upon those themes most constantly present to it in the 
last days of its sanity. Is there not, then, a special reason why 
Ophelia’s thoughts should turn to seduction, not only in her song, 
but, as pointed out by Dr. Creighton, in many of her phrases? “In 
her gentle lunacy” she mixes up the deaths of her child and of her 
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father, “‘ passing from the one to the other by those rapid and incon- 
sequent transitions of thought which are peculiar to the insane.” 

In his interpretation of the song, “ How should I your true love 
know?” many may think Dr. Creighton strains his points, and he 
certainly conjectures much, and equally certainly makes out a very 
good case for himself. Undoubtedly, in Ophelia’s mad talk, it is 
easy to trace a confusion of thought between an old man and an 
infant, as for instance : 

His beard as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll. 


“T cannot choose but weep to think they should lay him i’ the 
cold ground.” Does Ophelia refer to her father or her child? Or 
to both? 

“If they ask you,” says Dr. Creighton, “what the story of the 
owl and the baker’s daughter means, it is the sequel to a plain tale of 
seduction. . . . We owe the explanation of that to the excellent 
antiquary, Francis Douce, whose account of the legend contains the 
relevant particular, although he has not made the application of it. 
In Gloucestershire the country folk had a legend that our Saviour 
entered a bakery and asked for aloaf. The baker’s wife took a large 
piece of dough to place in the oven, but her thrifty daughter thought 
a small portion of it would be enough ; when, lo! as if to rebuke 
her, the small piece of dough swelled in the baking to an enormous 
size. For her grudging spirit, our Saviour changed her into an owl, 
fluffy without and meagre within. Ophelia is elliptical in recalling 
the story by its conclusion only. ‘ Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be:’ we may change portentously from 
being ‘in the oven.’” 

All which also, though interesting, seems slightly far-fetched. 
However, it is only to certain of Dr. Creighton’s criticisms that such a 
term can be applied. 

So, too, “the false steward that stole his master’s daughter” 
seems one more sign of the trend Ophelia’s thoughts were taking. 

Naturally it will be asked how could such trouble befall Ophelia, 
without the whole Court knowing? Certainly no idea of anything of 
the kind ever occurred to Laertes, who speaks of his sister as “ Dear 
maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia, 

O heavens ! is’t possible a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life?” 


But then, while she sang her song of seduction, Laertes was not 
present, only the King, the Queen, and Horatio, who may all have 
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known, yet in the presence of one another it is not surprising that 
all should have feigned not to know and kept silent. Also in the 
graveyard scene, Laertes, had he had any idea of Ophelia’s loss of 
virginity, would hardly have said : 


And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! 


But when Horatio says to the Queen that Ophelia 


Speaks things in doubt 
That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts, 


does he refer to Ophelia’s troubling about her father interred 
“in hugger-mugger,” or was he afraid of her revealing something 
else, hitherto concealed from all but a few ? 

In the interpretation of the scene in which Ophelia distributes 
her flowers, Dr. Creighton, though always interesting, is perhaps 
more inclined to strain his points than elsewhere. Of the daisy that 
she picks up, and gives to no one, he says that a hint of its signifi- 
cance is probably to be found in Green’s “ Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier ” : 

“‘ Next them grew the dissembling daisie, to warn such light-o’- 
love wenches not to trust every false promise that such amorous 
bachelors make them.” 

Finally there is the scene in the graveyard, the funeral with such 


maimed rites : 
This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life. 


Ophelia’s death is still doubtful: from the Queen’s description 
she was accidentally drowned ; nevertheless the gravedigger thought 
it suicide, and in spite of the verdict of ‘ Christian burial,” ac- 
cording to the churlish priest, 

But that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 


Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. 


Why, even if she were a suicide, should the priest have objected 
(as he evidently did) to “her virgin crants (garlands), her maiden 
strewments, and the bringing home of bell and burial ”? 
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“It is to be observed,” says Dr. Creighton, “that the priest’s 
complaint in both quartos is that she has been buried with the 
rites due to a chaste virgin. He was clearly of opinion that 
she was not chaste, and, as parish priest of Elsinore, he may have 
had means of knowing. . . . The priest does not distinguish clearly 
in his own mind between suicide and the loss of maidenhood. 
Probably in his parish experiences of young women found drowned, 
the two things were so commonly associated as to be inseparable in 
his thought.” 

Much might be urged against this theory of Ophelia ; there is 
still more, it seems to me, to be said in its favour. At any rate, it 
surely cannot be denied that it throws a new light on many puzzling 
passages. The difficulty is to answer the question—Is there any 
case of a similar obscurity in Shakespeare, and if not, is it likely 
that there is this one and only instance ? 


CONSTANCE A, BARNICOAT. 
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WILLOUGHBY WATERLESS. 


HE beautiful town of Leamington Spa can scarcely trace its 
origin further back than 1790. It had been known since 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, at any rate, that the waters of the village 
then called Leamington Priors, or some of them, were medicinal, 
but their quality appears only to have recommended them for the 
salting of meat. However, in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, some notoriety was gained for the springs, which were 
reported to be good in cases of scrofulitic disease, and a public 
dipper was appointed, presumably by Lord Aylesford. The dipper’s 
tub, curiously enough, as we learn, was chiefly employed for cases of 
hydrophobia ; and in 1766 no fewer than 190 cures were alleged to 
have been effected. But nothing can show better that this statement 
was fanciful and absurd, than the fact that, no sooner was the subject 
of the waters taken up by a scientific man, Dr. Kerr of Northampton, 
than their boasted efficacy in hydrophobia was dropped altogether. 
The year 1790, being a date lying between the opening of the first 
bath and the opening of the first hotel, may fitly serve as the com- 
mencement of a new township, which in thirty years’ time had 
acquired most of the equipments of a fashionable watering-place. 

It may be easily conceived that the great and sudden success of 
Leamington aroused considerable enterprise in the county, and the 
paper now placed before the reader proposes to describe briefly 
another village in the same shire, and only some twelve or thirteen 
miles distant as the crow flies, whose waters there was a spirited 
attempt to bring into notice in the ’twenties. The sketch may be 
called reminiscent, because it happened that the writer was, a few years 
later, resident at Willoughby, in the capacity of pupil (with others), 
under charge of the curate of the parish, and is therefore able to 
supplement the narrative with recollections of his own. Theattempt 
to exploit the springs may be said to have been spirited, because at first 
money seemed to be forthcoming. But the project failed entirely. 
The truth is, the mineral waters were not good for much. They 
were .sulphurous and saline in their character, but Faraday’s analysis 
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was not calculated to excite great expectations, except in the minds 
of sanguine speculators. The fact that a resemblance was found to 
Harrogate waters will account for the singular appellation of the 
village which at one time prevailed amongst the peasantry. Water- 
less the place can never have been, in a strict sense of the word, for 
plenty of fresh springs existed, besides the mineral ones. But in 
certain parts of the village a suggestion of Harrogate in taste and 
smell may well have rendered the pumps undesirable for domestic 
purposes. 

One of the devices for calling attention to Willoughby was the 
publication of its history. This was drawn up by Mr. Thomas 
Deacon,' a fully qualified person, who spared no pains in his re- 
searches, and was permitted to peruse the MSS. of the eminent 
antiquary, Sir W. Dugdale, by Mr. W. Hamper, in whose possession 
they then were. He pursued inquiries, too, in the British Museum 
and the Ashmolean Library, and had the great advantage of assistance 
from two men of recognised local knowledge in their day, Sharp of 
Coventry and Bloxam of Rugby. 

It is encouraging to the students of village lore, that the accident 
of an advertisement being required to ventilate a speculation should 
have ended in the discovery that an obscure parish had once been a 
place of some importance, though its record is not found in history. 
And several small items of information were elicited, not devoid of 
interest to the curious, and in their character not alien from the 
ancient spirit of this magazine. First then, with regard to the name 
Willoughby, Dugdale considered that it might be explained in this 
manner. “The last syllable (bye) in the old English, signified a 
village, as we use it in the same sense to this day, calling those orders 
which are made in a court baron bye-laws—id es¢ the town laws—and 
Willough imports that divers of such trees did grow there.” 

The worthy Deacon, however, is not quite satisfied with this 
etymology, and in view of the fact that Roman antiquities have been 
found in the neighbourhood, and that traces exist of an earthwork, 
apparently intended for fortification, within a furlong of the church, 
is inclined to think that Wilebere (a form of the name appearing in 
Domesday) may be interpreted Villabury. And he adds that the 
Saxon terminations of bury, burgh and borough are met with in 
connection with places of Roman origin, and thus used signify a 
fortification or wall. 

With regard to the manor, certainty as to its possession can 


History of Willoughby, by Thomas Deacon. London, W. Clark, 60 Pater- 
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scarcely be ascertained till the year 1100, when it is found in the 
hands of Henry I., and that monarch enfeoffed one Wigan, his 
servant, of twelve yards of land (which, at 48 acres to a yard, comes 
to 576 acres) in what was called ett? serjeanty, and for this land and 
other in the vicinity, Wigan was expected to supply, at his proper 
cost, a man in harness for the king’s service, with two horses, in 
every army of his within England and Wales. 

The manor remained in the Wigan family till the year 1232, when 
Thurstane Wigan, the then possessor, granted the whole manor, with 
the advowson of the church, to the Hospital of St. John without the 
Great Gate in Oxford, which Henry III. was founding for the succour 
of the sick and strangers. The master of the hospital hereafter called 
himself ‘de Wyleby,” as being lord of the manor, and in this capa- 
city he bought in or near the village some further plots of land. 
And there is a curious document extant, issued by Edward I., and 
dated January 3, 1285, at Bristol, which seems to have been a 
license to hold certain lands and tenements which the Master and 
Brethren had bought, after the passing of the celebrated Statute of 
Mortmain. This law took effect from 1279, but the king, as a 
particular favour (volentes gratiam facere specialem), overlooked 
their neglect to obtain his permission, and sanctioned their retaining 
their purchase. 

In 1447,! the college of Magdalen at Oxford was founded by 
William Patten, surnamed Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, and the 
site chosen was that of our Hospital of St. John. Building, however, 
in consequence of the troubled times, did not commence till 1473. 
There are a few remains of the ancient fabric. In the south wall it 
is stated the “ pilgrims’ wicket ” is still traceable. These pilgrims 
to the shrine of St. Frideswide were admitted to the Hospital as part 
of the strangers for whom it was originated. Further, we hear that 
the low embattled buildings towards the street are in part the 
remains of the old structure. Regret can hardly be felt for any 
demolitions which were necessary for the erection of a college 
admirably pronounced by James I. to be “the most absolute thing 
in Oxford.” 

In 1456 the Bishop of Winchester obtained from the Master and 
Brethren of the superseded Hospital the grant of the lordship of 
Willoughby, and it is still held by the President and Fellows of 
Magdalen. 

The manor was, however, leased out, and from the reign of 

! So Dugdale says, and adds ‘* 26 of Henry VI.,” but the date usually given 
is 1457- 58. 
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Henry VII. to the middle of the eighteenth century, the lessees had 
been members of the Clarke family ; and as residents of Willoughby; 
at any rate, the same stock is found, under the name of Hamund, as 
early as the first of John, 1199. This family of Clarke branched 
into other counties and connected itself with local gentry of ancient 
lineage. To the direct Willoughby line belonged Sir John Clarke, 
Kt., who distinguished himself as a soldier in Henry VIII.’s time. 
He was present with the king at the Battle of the Spurs in 1513, and 
made a prisoner of Louis, Duc de Longueville. For his behaviour 
on this occasion, he was allowed to carry the Fleur de Lis as a crest 
in addition to his own family bearings. This symbol is still to be 
seen on the porch of the south aisle in Willoughby church. Sir 
John is also reported to have introduced the orange tree from France, 
and grown it in his garden at the manor house. The date of the 
orange (Citrus Aurantium) is usually given as 1595, but if the 
Willoughby story is correct, Sir John’s orange must have been many 
years earlier. 

The church dedicated to St. Nicholas is not considered, in its 
present form, to have been built before the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century ; the chancel, indeed, certainly, and the south aisle 
probably, were erected only in 1622 and of these, again, the 
chancel was rebuilt in 1779. Of six bells, the great one has an 
inscription, which, as such things are interesting, may be mentioned : 


My mournful sound doth warning give 
That here men cannot always live. 


There are several monuments in the church to the Clarke family, 
but there does not seem to be any memorial of Sir John Clarke, the 
soldier. There were, however, certain flat gravestones, the inscrip- 
tions on which have become obliterated. When Mr. Deacon wrote, 
the parish chest in the vestry contained an immense number of 
parchments, mostly leases and conveyances, but with some other 
documents, dating from the reign of Edward III. to recent times. 
In the list of vicars occurs the name of John Stokesley (Dugdale 
calls him Richard, but his tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral said John). 
He, it appears, held the living of Willoughby from 1505 to 1521. 
After endless pluralities, he was made Bishop of London in 1530. 
He was a thick and thin supporter of Henry VIII. in his ecclesias- 
tical proceedings. He died in 1539, and was buried in the Chapel 
of St. George and Our Lady in Old St. Paul’s, afterwards destroyed 
by fire. There are two significant entries in the list. One is that of 
a vicar named Thomas Gardiner, who in 1562 was deprived of the 
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living, doubtless being unwilling to accept the supremacy of Queen 
Elizabeth as head of the Church of England. The other entry is 
that of Gideon Hancock, who was presented by the President and 
Scholars of Magdalen, 1578, and presented over again in 1585 by 
the Queen. 

Amongst other bequests, for the benefit chiefly of the poor of the 
parish, one contained the condition that a lamp should be kept 
burning in the church for ever. This was dated in the twelfth of 
Henry VI., and the lamp burnt, presumably, till the Reformation, 
when it was blown out for good. 

There is every reason to suppose (as has been said) that Willoughby 
was a place of more importance than its present condition would lead 
anyone tosuppose. The Master and Brethren of the old Hospital at 
Oxford had been a very few years in possession of their manor, before 
they obtained a charter for a weekly market and an annual fair, to last 
two days. Not far from the church stands a small hamlet (two or 
three houses), occupying the site of a large building, and called Pie 
Court. This is believed to mark the place where one of the old Pie 
Powder Courts existed. These were, apparently, summary tribunals, 
where disputes likely to arise in the transactions of the fairs and 
markets were dealt with offhand. ‘Pie Powder” is a survival 
from the old French pieds pouldrés, in Latin pedes pulverizati, and 
the picturesque explanation of these terms is, according to Pauli, 
that ‘‘the complainant and the accused were supposed not to have 
shaken the dust from off their feet.” There is a field in the west of the 
village called the Gaol Close, and many years back, part of the founda- 
tions of the ancient fabric was discovered by labourers digging for 
gravel. In several of the fields surrounding Willoughby mounds are 
observed which are undoubtedly the remains of spacious mansions ; 
and near one, in the midst of a plot of open ground, a fine apple 
tree stood, called the Bowling Apple, and tradition declares it to mark 
a bowling-green belonging to some member of the Clarke family. 
If the manor house itself was that of the Rev. Andrew Miers, who, 
in 1717, married the last of the Willoughby Clarkes, it was pulled 
down about 1780. When Mr. Deacon wrote, old people could re- 
collect the building as having a most antique appearance. 

All these facts go to prove that there was once a place of some 
extent where the present village stands ; and it is curious that the 
belief in hidden treasure in some of the old heaps is firmly held (or 
was held in the last century) by the resident peasantry. Roman traces, 
in pavements, coins, implements, and the like, have been unearthed 
-in the neighbourhood, but neither in former times, nor in periods 
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more falling within our knowledge, can any historical associations be 
said to cluster round this unfrequented locality. 

The writer lived at Willoughby, as a boy, in the years 1835-37, 
and ventures to add a few items from memory which may serve to 
illustrate his subject. The object of being there was education ; 
and that was conducted by a clergyman of the name of Chambers, 
who was curate-in-charge, his superior being Dr. Nathaniel Bridges, 
D.D., a member of the Northamptonshire family which provided an 
historian for the county. This reverend gentleman had held the 
parish since 1791, and was highly respected for his piety and elo- 
quence. Under the strange distribution of patronage then in vogue, 
the Doctor, who resided at Clifton, was Lecturer at St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol ; rector of Hatton, near Warwick (where for many 
years the well-known Dr. Parr was his curate), and vicar of 
Willoughby. 

During the writer’s residence the old man paid one visit to our 
village, and stayed with the curate, whose house, indeed, had been 
built by the vicar. To us he seemed antediluvian ; but boys are 
always on the lookout for fun, and this was supplied by the be- 
haviour of his valet—also quite old. This functionary was ex- 
ceedingly insolent ; but the immovable gravity of his face and the 
emotionless tones of his voice disarmed offence, as far as we could 
judge. 

The toast at breakfast was grossly burned, and as the valet 
prepared it, the Vicar asked him what could have produced such a 
result. The servant, pausing, with an upward look, as if reflecting, 
remarked, in the calmest manner, “I expect it was the—fire.” 

Our house was the Doctor’s property, and, situated on the 
London and Birmingham road, commanded a view of the constant 
traffic. There were twenty-four coaches passing and repassing 
every day, not to mention post-chaises and gentlemen’s carriages 
and carts and waggons, including Pickford’s vans. The coaching and 
posting business was at its very apogee in the middle ‘thirties; 
every effort was made to increase speed ; the vehicles were neat and 
correct in all particulars, the horses excellent, and the coachmen 
first-rate drivers, while the postillions gloried in yellow or blue 
jackets. But on this road the coachmen were not the enormously 
fat men, in low-crowned hats with large flat brims, as represented 
in the illustrations to Dickens’s earlier works, but sporting- 
farmer-looking individuals, well-dressed and respectable, if not 
exhibiting quite the “ bang-up” air introduced by Mr. Stevenson on 
the Brighton highway. Mr. Willcocks, of the “Wonder,” had the 
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aspect of a well-to-do innkeeper. There was a small garden-terrace 
running above the road, with a summer-house standing on it—a 
place from which the drama of life could be observed. It amused 
us boys to think that the coaches were, so to speak, moving shelves full 
of romances, if anyone to read them to us could have been available. 
It seemed natural, if one awoke in the night, to run to the 
window on the chance of a night coach ; only sliding lamps if it was 
dark, or a spectral vehicle in the moonlight. Not much noise (or 
perhaps our ears got hard of hearing from habit), but a subdued 
rumble, the chink of pole-chains, the beat of trotting horses, mixed 
into one moderate call on the attention, was all that is remembered. 
But, besides the vehicles, there were foot passengers of a most mis- 
cellaneous order. Private life relations to the amusers and exhibi- 
tors who are dependent on the favour of the public, though those 
relations may be of the slenderest description, are always welcome 
to youths. The whole set who wept over the death of Tigellius 
would have been our delight; and, as it was, to have exchanged 
from our terrace a few friendly words with a conjurer, a fire-eater, or 
a clown, was held a distinction to be long boasted of. 

By the middle ’thirties the idea of making a second Leamington 
of Willoughby had faded away. A small bath had been built, with 
some sort of apartment connected with it, on the public road, a 
short distance from our garden; and a few invalids had actually 
visited the place, and had found accommodation at the inn, or in the 
village. But the mineral waters had, perhaps, scarcely a sufficiently 
marked character to attract people to a rough life and rather desolate 
surroundings, in the pursuit of a doubtful remedy. At some dis- 
tance, however, from the village, and near the cross-road to Grand- 
borough, closer, also, to the river Leam, a more ambitious attempt 
had been made to lay out the nucleus, at any rate, of a possible 
town. We were occasionally able to visit the deserted site ; for all 
building and planning had been abandoned through, it may be sur- 
mised, lack of funds, and the ground, which was still marked out 
with hurdles, had been restored, in a measure, to agricultural labour ; 
but to us it was a scene of great interest. For different blocks of 
intended buildings, raised, some of them, only a few feet from the 
soil, whilst others, again, had reached some altitude, were still stand- 
ing, and gaining a degree of picturesqueness from exposure to the 
heat and cold and the changes of our island climate. 

It pleased us to call this place Willoughby Wells, and to name 
masses of brickwork after purposes for which we thought they might 
have been intended, such as the Pump-room, the hotel, the church. 
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Our fancy also dictated that we should decide that the designer was 
a single individual, whose plan we had reason to hope we had 
divined. Our school-books had told us of cities in the desert still 
recognisable by a tower or by temple pillars ; travellers related their 
finding cities choked up by tropical jungle, nay, cities overwhelmed 
by the sea returned in dim glimpses, folk-lore said, when tides 
were low and waters clear. And in such cases the pathos was 
evoked by the recollection that in these localities men had worked 
and women had loved, and both in their due time had died and dis- 
appeared. 

But, to pass from great to small, to us the mounds and blocks 
in these Willoughby fields were full of an interest all their own. They 
were thoughts, not things. They recalled no human associations, 
except such as might attach to the solitary dreamer whose castle in 
Spain had been doomed to evanescence and failure. 

The inn at Willoughby, standing near the spot where the village 
lane debouched into the highway, was a substantial two-storeyed 
building, with stables on one side and a garden at the back, and was 
called the Four Crosses. Many old inns have been called the Three 
Crosses, and, belonging to days when Biblical allusions were not 
uncommon on signs, referred of course to what took place on 
Calvary. The reason why our inn had an additional cross is thus 
related. 

It would appear that the celebrated Dean Swift was in the 
habit of using this tavern in his journeys to and from Ireland. 
The Dean’s mother at one time resided in Leicestershire, and 
Willoughby would have been a suitable place at which to turn 
aside in her direction. It is related that on one occasion, 
arriving at the Crosses, he found the landlady out of temper ; 
whether hampered by pressure of travellers or irritated by in- 
capacity on the part of her maids, cannot now be ascertained. 
But the Dean is said to have been offended by delay in serving 
up his dinner, and, sitting in the window, in a peevish mood, took 
off his diamond ring and wrote on a pane of the casement the 
following distich :— 

There are three Crosses at your door ; 
Hang up your wife, and you'll count four. 


The lines bear the hall-mark of the satirist, and testify to their 
own authenticity. But, more than this, in 1837 the actual ancient 
diamond pane, of yellow and inferior glass, was carefully preserved 
by Mr. Crupper, the landlord, who was also a farmer and in good 
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circumstances. This gentleman, it is believed, did not long retain 
his position of innkeeper ; the traffic of the road was menaced by 
the extinction which awaited it, for the railway was progressing 
rapidly, and, indeed, its opening was only retarded by the difficulties 
which had arisen over the tunnel at Kilsby, a village some two or 
three miles distant. And when Mr. Crupper gave up the Crosses, 
rumour further related that he sold the relic of the Dean. It is 
doubtless in some museum or private collection at the present 
moment. 

There is no date that can be assigned to the incident supplying 
the anecdote ; but Swift’s last visit to England appears to have taken 
place in 1727, when he was sixty years old. His epigram, therefore, 
cannot have been written on the window after that year, but may 
have been many years earlier. 

The Deanery was bestowed in 1713. Local tradition, the pane 
of glass, the couplet itself, and the fact that the Three Crosses 
became the Four Crosses (though no one knows when that change 
took place), all combine to offer better evidence in favour of the 
truth of the tale than can generally be brought in support of a 
narrative of the kind. 

The “Gentleman’s Magazine” for November 1819, amongst 
accounts of the origins of signs, had a ballad on the Four Crosses 
at Willoughby. But as this production is not quite up to the usual 
calibre of our venerable mother, a single stanza, by way of sample, 
will perhaps be enough : 

Tis said that Swift, St. Patrick’s dean— 
That old satiric sinner— 


When on his journey to the North (?) 
Here stopped and took his dinner. 


And there are eleven other stanzas, which do not exceed in merit 
this one. 

Before the sterner discipline of a public school, it is perhaps an 
advantage that the imagination should receive some nutriment, and 
that the exercise of wonder should be encouraged. In this regard, 
Willoughby was a good place for boys of twelve or thereabouts. It 
was ancient, it had seen better days, and yet very little was known 
about it. This fact made it more suggestive than an historical 
locality. There were traces of Roman occupation, and, what touched 
us more, traces of a forgotten fauna. Geology in those days was 
still looked at rather askance by the orthodox, a fear prevailing that 
its pursuit might clash with, or even discredit, the cosmogony of 
the sacred volume. Discoveries, however, could not be ignored. 
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Teeth and tusks of the mammoth had been found in the neighbour- 
hood ; and during the ’twenties a large tusk of the same extinct 
animal had been dug up in the Gaol Close, and lay on a shelf in 
our schoolroom. Then we had the drama of the coaches—the 
moving show of human characters in their passengers; and the 
motley pedestrians of the footpath. And there was the chateau 
which had mouldered to broken walls and rockwork, smothered in 
grass and coarse flowers or clad in ivy owning no decay—and 
scattered in the solitary fields : both a dream and an awakening. 
And, lastly, we could gaze on the window-seat which no less a 
person had occupied than the author of “ Gulliver’s Travels ” and 
the creator of Lilliput and Brobdingnag, countries of whose history 
we never wearied. 
J. W. SHERER, 
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MARY STUART AND THE 
MURDER AT KIRK O FIELD. 


OES the Queen of Scots stand convicted of the murder of her 
husband, and was she aware of the conspiracy to put him to 
death? Upon the answer to these questions hangs the reputation of 
a woman who, dying more than three hundred years ago, yet lives in 
memory to be loved and pitied, hated and scorned, more than any 
other character in history. Her detractors assign, as a motive for 
her complicity, her desire to marry Bothwell, and with some show of 
reason, since that was the accusation brought against her by Moray, 
Lennox, and the whole conclave ; and on those lines, and those lines 
only, ran the so-called trial. A crime terrible enough to make all 
Europe ring with the horror of it, even in those days ; yet we read of 
no universal horror of the royal murderess, no general upheaval of 
indignation ! Partisan writing there was, nothing more. Why? 
Because there was no real belief in it. Current circumstances, then 
fresh and well known, pointed to the real perpetrators of the crime, 
men who hoped to profit by it, as indeed they did. 

If the Queen’s position in her own country and in Europe 
generally is taken into consideration, it will be seen that the crime 
was not difficult to accomplish by those whose object it was to get 
rid of Darnley, and the obstacles in the way of fastening it on Mary’s 
shoulders were not insuperable ; though in the event that task, as 
they set about it, gave no small trouble, nor was it ever wholly 
successful. In France, Austria, and Spain, Mary was only reckoned 
as a card to be played in the political game ; to Elizabeth, she was 
a hated rival, both as a woman and a Sovereign: and not unnaturally, 
since as a woman she was deemed the most beautiful of her day, and 
as a Sovereign she was looked upon by many of Elizabeth’s subjects 
as their legitimate ruler, and that alone was cause enough for 
Elizabeth’s hatred and endless plotting. The Protestants of both 
countries eyed her with suspicion—she was regarded by the Pope 
as his one hope for the restoration of the Roman Church in 
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England and Scotland ; for this cause the ministers of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland thought proper to hurl at her every possible 
insult, inciting the people against her, and even encouraging the idea 
of her removal. The men who should have been her support, the 
most influential of her nobles, were weaving around her incessant 
intrigues for their own aggrandisement—money, lands, or vengeance, 
whichever came uppermost in their desires. 

In the year 1566, after Moray’s rebellion, and after the pardon of 
himself and Lethington had been obtained, the combination of the 
nobles against Darnley reached its height. He was powerless ; his 
father Lennox was in disgrace and his following scattered; the 
Douglases (kinsmen whom Darnley had imbued with the deepest 
hatred) were at hand to take his life at the first opportunity, not alone 
for fear of him, but to avenge chemselves for the threat of Darnley’s 
vengeance “if once his foot was on their necks.” Any husband of 
Mary Stuart at this time would have carried his life in his hand. 
Darnley had sown the seed for his destruction in a ripe soil and 
with a willing hand: his removal was a certainty. His one safety lay 
in the Queen. To separate them the lords had done their best, and, 
through Darnley’s weakness, had partially succeeded. 

At this juncture a reconciliation was more to be dreaded than 
anything. Darnley, left alone in his vanity, haughtiness, and violent 
temper, would run his own head into the noose, but if reconciled 
to his wife, and submitting to be guided by her, the Queen must be 
reckoned with, and that, though difficult, was not an overmastering 
obstacle, for her character was well known. One of Mary’s latest 
and most talented historians says, “ Mary was of a nature so large 
and unsuspicious that on the strength of a ring and a promise she 
trusted herself to Elizabeth, contrary to the advice of her staunchest 
adherents. She was no natural dissembler, and with difficulty came 
to understand that others could be false.” They had only to appear 
sincere, not a hard task for those who undertook it. 

The work began with the offer of procuring a divorce from 
Darnley, an offer that would appear in no ways remarkable to Mary. 
She knew, none better, the almost insurmountable difficulties of 
government, and of maintaining any sort of peace among the endless 
factions, with Darnley ever at her heels constantly stirring up strife 
with all and sundry-——in the council, in private feuds, in the household, 
anywhere and everywhere. For the country this state of affairs was 
hopeless ; peace there could benone. On these grounds a divorce was 
suggested to Mary at Craigmillar, November 1566. The Queen 
refused the divorce, and it was then proposed that Darnley should be 
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impeached for high treason, imprisoned, or exiled. Mary “ negatived 
the conspiracy at every point.”! If Mary hated Darnley at this time 
(four months before the murder), her actions belied her heart most 
unnecessarily. To give one instance out of many. In the preceding 
September the Queen left Stirling for Edinburgh, asking Darnley to 
accompany her. He would not, but remained at Stirling, where 
Lennox visited him. Two days after, he came to Edinburgh, and on 
arriving at Holyrood refused to enter, as three or four of the lords 
were in attendance. The Queen actually went out to him, dismissed 
the lords, and, taking him by the hand, led him to her room, where 
he remained that night. Next day she called a Council in order that 
he might state his grievances and, if possible, have them remedied. 
The Council expressed themselves “ ready to submit ourselves in 
anything reasonable ; and as for her Majesty, it was impossible that 
she should have given him cause for discontent, but on the contrary 
he had all the reason in the world to praise God for having given 
him a wife so wise and virtuous as she has shown herself in all her 
actions.”? (This statement as to Mary’s stainless reputation was 
made and attested by all the members of the Privy Council, and was 
not gainsaid by Darnley then or at any time.) The Queen then 
took his hand and besought him to declare whether she had given him 
occasion for this resolution (he had threatened to leave the country), 
begging him “ to speak, and not to spare her.” He would answer 
nothing, but left Edinburgh in a fit of sulkiness, leaving a letter for 
Mary, in which he again hinted at leaving Scotland, complaining that 
he had no regal authority, and that the nobles avoided him. Darnley 
says no word of complaint to the Council of his wife’s coldness, still 
less of her infidelity towards him, nor does he mention it in his letter. 
In his frequent intercourse with Du Croc he expressed the like 
grievance as before: “He was not allowed the same share of power 
as in the first days of his marriage” ; to which Du Croc answered, 
‘He ought to be well content with the honour and good cheer she 
gave him, honouring him and treating him as the King her husband, 
and supplying his household with all manner of good things.” 

At this very time (September 1566) almost all the lords, in- 
cluding Moray, had already signed a “ band” against Darnley. The 
evidence of this comes from Randolph, Claude Nau, Archibald 
Douglas, and Moray himself. In excuse for signing this “band,” 
Moray, in London, January 19, 1569, three years later, said he 

1 Report of Spanish Ambassador.—Lingard. 


2 Letter of Lords of Privy Council.—Teulet. 
* Du Croc to Catherine de Médicis. 
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“ was contrenit to make promis” (sign the “ band ”) “ before I could 
be admitted to the Queen’s presence or have any show of her 
faveur.”! The “band,” according to his showing, was signed Octo- 
ber 25, 1566. Randolph, writing to Cecil six months earlier 
(April 25), says Moray was come to Court: “I hear his credit 
shall be good”—‘“ The Queen wills that all controversies shall be 
taken up.” Even five days earlier (April 21), Moray had been 
received at the castle by the Queen. This lie, attempting to show 
Mary’s desire for Darnley’s removal so great that she would not even 
receive Moray until he had promised to band himself against 
Darnley, speaks for itself. 

To come back to the divorce conference, November 1566, two 
months after the signing of the “band.” So far as the good of the 
country was concerned, the suggestion was not lacking in reason and 
good sense, and if Mary wished to be rid of her husband, here was 
a door open, and one through which she could have passed scathe- 
less. If she desired another husband, why had she any scruple? 
She, divorced from Darnley, could have been as surely married to 
Bothwell as Bothwell, divorced from his wife, could have been married 
toher. Yet, despite the persuasions of Huntly, Argyll, Bothwell, and 
Lethington, “ she altogidder refusit, as is manifestlie knawin.”? The 
Queen’s own words, her wish that Darnley should be “let be,” that 
he had, been led by evil counsel and “peradventure he might change,” 
are all too well known for repetition. It was said this tempting offer 
was put forward as an inducement for Mary to pardon Morton. It 
had not the desired result ; the Queen neither recalled Morton at that 
time, nor would she be divorced, not even when urged by Bothwell, 
and with the promise from Lethington that Moray “would look 
through his fingers,” and a way would be found “good and approved 
by Parliament.” The answer was ever the same : “ Ye, believing to 
do me a service, may possibly turn to my hurt and dispiasure.” 
Nothing was to be done “whereto any spot may be laid to my 
honour or conscience.”* Conceivably, Mary’s conscience would 
suffer less after a murder ! 

Anent this divorce conference, Lennox, in his indictment, asserts 
that at Craigmillar the Queen and certain of her Council “had 
concluded upon an enterprise to the great peril and danger of his 
Majesty’s person.”*® He gives three versions of this story, but they 
are entirely lacking in consistency ; and though he says he has been 
“credibly informed,” he cites neither name nor authority for his 

1 Bain, ii. 599-600. 2 Goodall, ii. 359. * Anderson. 
* Ibid. ® Lennox MSS. 
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statements. As to what really occurred at Craigmillar, Mary on 
January 5, 1569 (then a prisoner in England), required a true state- 
ment from Huntly and Argyll. Huntly had told Bishop Lesley the 
story of the conference, including all that passed before the lords 
were admitted to the Queen’s presence ; and Mary, writing apparently 
from Lesley’s report, sent her paper to Huntly and Argyll, asking 
them to revise, omit, or add to her paper as their memories served 
them, sign the document, and return it to her to be used for her 
defence.' Unfortunately for Mary, neither Huntly nor Argyll ever 
saw the paper ; it was intercepted, and now proves Mary’s fearless- 
ness for the actual truth of the transaction being known. At York 
and Westminster, Moray and others averred that they offered to 
procure a divorce, to induce the Queen to pardon Morton. The 
pardon was not obtained then, or by them, but by Bedford, acting 
as ambassador for Elizabeth at the christening of the child prince, 
December 17, 1566. Not only Morton was pardoned, but many other 
outlaws. Sixteen years later Archibald Douglas, writing to Mary; 
says, ‘I returned to Stirling ” (at the time of the christening), “‘ when at 
the request of the most Christian King and the Queen’s Majesty 
of England, by their ambassadors present, your Majesty’s gracious 
pardon was granted to them all.” Bedford, writing to Cecil, Decem- 
ber 1566, says, ‘‘ The Earl of Morton having now obtained his dress ” 
(redress), “‘doth think himself much beholden unto you for your 
favour and good will therein.” Thus Mary, unable to resist the 
combination of England and France, and the oft-repeated petitions 
of her own subjects, in evil hour consented to a general amnesty, 
and let loose about her a set of ruffians, thirsting for her husband’s 
blood, and plotting to shield themselves by making her appear as 
the criminal, at their head a fitting leader, Morton. 

From Lennox, and Lennox only, comes an account of a quarrel 
between Mary and Darnley at this time, and of the general ill- 
treatment of Darnley. Du Croc says that Darnley’s conduct was so 
bad that he declined to meet him, and that his sulkiness was spoken 
of by all present. Nau states that Darnley refused to appear at the 
baptism unless he was acknowledged as King by Bedford and the 
English guests. This had been forbidden by Elizabeth, and there is 
no evidence that her command was disobeyed. If there was a 
quarrel—and we have only Lennox’s word for it—it might have been 
owing to the rumour spread by Hiegate, Town Clerk of Glasgow, 
that Darnley intended to possess himself of the Prince, crown him, 
and rule in his name. The presence of many Lennox retainers 
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might have aroused Mary’s suspicions ; that she was ill, and miserable 
in private, we find from Du Croc. Ina letter to Beaton he says the 
Queen had sent for him, and that he “ found her in bed and weeping 
sore,” adding, “I am much grieved at the many troubles and 
vexations she meets with.” If Mary desired Darnley’s removal she 
had small cause to weep, for he was playing her hand to perfection. 
Not content with alienating himself from her and rousing the nobles 
to a pitch of revengeful fury, he was full of such crazy projects as 
the capture of Scarborough or the Scilly Isles, and was in frequent 
communication with the Catholics of the north-west of England, a 
sufficient cause in itself for Elizabeth and her Councillors to allow 
the conspiracy for his murder to take its course, if not to aid and abet 
it! It is worthy of note that Drury, writing to Cecil from Berwick 
after the murder, remarks that “ the King was long of dying,” a detail 
which he could only have learnt from one of the murderers. This 
communication was not made till after the arrival of Moray at Ber- 
wick, April 24, 1567. The rumour of some plot against Mary was 
known by Archbishop Beaton in Paris at the end of the year 1566. 
He wrote to warn her, but the warning came too late, February 18, 
1567. Darnley had been dead nine days. On December 24, after 
the christening, Darnley left Stirling and rode to Glasgow to his 
father. Three reasons may be given for this move on his part: the 
affront given him by Elizabeth through Bedford, his knowledge of 
the report of his evil projects by Hiegate, or the fact that Morton and 
the Rizzio murderers had been pardoned. As he, though a party to 
that murder, had betrayed them, his fear of them was well grounded. 
The story of his being poisoned at Stirling, and that he fell ill directly 
he left the town, is exploded by the Lennox MSS., no mention being 
made of such an occurrence, which would have been eagerly seized 
upon. The date of his illness is given as a few days after his arrival 
at Glasgow. Lennox states that the Queen did not write to Darnley 
until January 14, when she excused herself and offered to visit’him, 
which letter he answered with an insulting verbal message. This 
implies that Mary wrote only once and Darnley not at all—only 
sending her an angry message. This agrees but ill with the evidence 
of Lennox’s own man, Crawford. Mary arrived at Glasgow to visit 
Darnley, January 23, 1567. In Crawford’s deposition we read of an 
interview between them—“ She asked him of his Z¢fers,” and further 
that Mary “ will not accept of my” (Darnley’s) “offers of repentance,” 
meaning she had not in their correspondence accepted his offers of 
repentance. The deposition, as is shown later, was probably genuine. 
It does not incriminate the Queen until Crawford adds his own 
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reflections ; and these might well have been genuine too, as far as he 
was concerned, since his opinions would take colour from Lennox— 
or they might have been added later (unknown to Crawford) to 
bolster up the case against the Queen. Crawford was not allowed 
to give verbal evidence. Immediately after so tender an interview 
as described in the deposition, Darnley was not likely to suggest 
that he misdoubted his wife, but would go with her “even tho’ she 
were to cut his throat.” In Buchanan and “ The Book of Articles” 
we are told that Mary “would not suffer so much as a physician 
to come at him.” Bedford, in a letter to Cecil, January 9, 1567, 
says, “The King is now at Glasgow with his father, and there 
lyeth full of the small pockes, to whom the Queen hath sent her 
physician.” 

On January 27, Mary left Glasgow with Darnley, he in a litter 
she had provided for his comfort. Proceeding by easy stages, they 
arrived at Edinburgh and the fatal Kirk o’ Field on January 30. Did 
Mary know of the conspiracy, or did she not? It has been asserted 
that, whether she wrote the Casket Letters or not, she must have been 
aware of a plot against Darnley; even one of her most talented 
defenders comes to the conclusion that she was “not entirely unaware 
of the measures which were being taken” for the removal of Darnley, 
and “though she did not sanction the enterprise, she failed firmly and 
promptly to forbid its execution.” Her knowledge is of course based 
on the divorce conference, which “altogether her Majesty refused, 
as is manifestly known.” It may be argued that, though she refused 
to have anything to do with it, she was willing that others should 
accomplish the divorce, or adopt any other method to rid her of 
Darnley, she tacitly consenting. Against that theory stand her 
own words: “I pray you” (the lords), “rather let the matter be in the 
state it is, abiding till God puts remedy thereto ; that ye believing to 
do me a service, may possibly turn to my hurt—and displeasure.” ! 
‘* She negatived the conspiracy at every point.” ? 

That was in November 1566. On January 18 or 19 she was again 
approached on the subject by Bothwell and Lethington, accompanied 
by Archibald Douglas, sent by Morton, who refused to conspire unless 
he had “the Queen’s hand write to me of that matter for a warrant.” 
He affirmed that Bothwell persuaded him to take part, “ because it 
was the Queen’s mind to have it done,” and on the face of that 
declares that the meeting was broken off because he could not obtain 
the warrant from the Queen. No one had this desirable warrant, 
and Bothwell and Lethington were sent to procure it. The answer 
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they received from Mary was, “Schaw to the Earl Morton that the 
Queen will have no speech of the matter appointed to him.” Except 
from Lennox, whose reports are confused, inconsistent, and without 
authority, there is no evidence to show that the conspirators 
approached Mary between November and January, As in November 
she entirely refused to have Darnley interfered with in any way, 
warning them also of her displeasure if they did not desist, it is 
reasonable to suppose that she concluded the controversy at an end ; 
and whatever her suspicions might have been as to Darnley’s safety 
we have no evidence (Lennox’s excepted) that any hint of murder was 
so much as whispered in the Queen’s presence. Morton says that 
Bothwell told him it was the “Queen’s mind”: her answer belies 
the statement. The particular warrant which he desired, and which 
he says he never had from the Queen, was presumably to arrest 
Darnley for treason or remove him from the country. In modern 
phraseology the words “Show to the Earl Morton that the Queen 
will have no speech of the matter appointed to him,” may have one 
of two meanings, either ‘ Tell Earl Morton the Queen will not have 
such a thing even spoken of,” or, “Tell Earl Morton the Queen will 
not speak of or be drawn into the matter.” If Mary spoke in the 
latter sense, her goodwill towards Archibald Douglas, obtained after 
a letter written by him to her in 1583, isa mystery. He reminds 
Mary of his visit to her, with Bothwell and Lethington, in January 
1567, anent the warrant desired by Morton, and repeats her answer 
that she would have “no speech” of it. In order to obtain favour, 
which he did, he would not have reminded her of an equivocal 
remark of hers, for which she was, and had been, suffering sixteen 
years! On the other hand, a reminder of her innocence was sweet 
enough in bitter captivity to win Archibald’s pardon. If in the 
Queen’s answer we read innocence, it also shows indignation at being 
again questioned on a subject which she had before so decidedly 
negatived. 

Exception may be taken as to Mary being unaware of the in- 
tended murder, in that in the lords’ offer of divorce or to convict 
of treason, or that Darnley “should leave the realm,” the words 
occur “or in what other ways to dispeche him,” which she “alto- 
gidder refused.” Now, “to dispatch ” has two meanings : to “ put to 
death” or to “send away.” Following the suggestion that Darnley 
“should leave the realm,” it is clear that the words were used 
to give to the Queen the sense of “what other ways to send him 
away.” If Mary winked at murder, why did she do her utmost 
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to restore her victim to health in Glasgow, nursing him with her own 
hands, sending him her own physician—he already had one—in 
order to escort him to Edinburgh to be murdered? If Mary so 
desired Darnley’s death, one cannot but reflect on the disobliging 
conduct of her physician ! 

Why did she bring him to Kirk o’ Field? Because Darnley, 
after Crawford’s suggestions, refused to go to Craigmillar. When 
Mary had told him they would go to Craigmillar, he had replied 
“‘he would goe with her where she pleised.” Crawford, on the part 
of Lennox, in inspiring Darnley with suspicions as to his being 
taken to Craigmillar, had kindled fresh sparks of discontent in his 
mind. Lennox, in his frantic ambition for his son to be joint ruler 
with Mary, and to gain that end inciting Darnley to resent any 
shadow of authority from his wife as Queen, drove him to Kirk o’ 
Field as surely as his murderers led him to his death. To those 
who have been fortunate enough to spend a few hours in the now 
partially ruined castle of Craigmillar, the choice of such a place for 
an invalid will be understood. If sunshine there be, then is the 
castle bathed in its glow; sheltered from bleak winds, not too high 
to be cold nor too low to be damp, a more cheerful spot would be 
hard to find within easy reach of Edinburgh. 

Kirk o’ Field was recommended by Moray “‘as a place highly 
situate, in good air, environed with pleasant gardens, and removed 
from the noise of the people.”! For once Moray spoke the truth: 
the place was all he said of it. Further, he reminded the Queen that 
“Lord Brothwick, whose life had been despaired of, had recovered 
his health in consequence of residing there.”? Once more did 
Darnley play into the hands of his enemies, and allowed them—not 
Mary—to select the house to which he should go. 

Why did the Queen not leave him at Glasgow? If we are to 
believe Crawford, the reconciliation was complete—or a most un- 
necessary part of a heinous plot—and Darnley besought the Queen 
not to leave him. Had she left him, the murder might well 
have taken place earlier, with greater ease and much less chance of 
Mary seeming to be involved. “All the Hamiltons be here” (Glas- 
gow), we learn from Letter II. of the Casket series. The Hamiltons 
were the deadly foes of the Lennox Stuarts, and were quite at one 
with the rest of the lords in wishing Darnley out of the way ; their 
presence affords sufficient reason for his removal from Glasgow, were 
there no other. Politically, to have left Darnley and Lennox together 
to plot would have been unparalleled stupidity. 

» Freebairn. ® Ibid. 
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As to Mary’s conduct towards her husband during those last 
days at Kirk o’ Field, we cannot do better than cite Darnley’s own 
feelings as expressed in a letter to his father three days before his 
death. “My Lord, I have thought good to write to you by this 
bearer, of my good health, I thank God which is the sooner come 
thro’ the good treatment of such as hath this good while concealed 
their goodwill ; I mean my love, the Queen, which I assure you 
hath all this while, and yet doth use herself like a natural and loving 
wife. I hope yet that God will lighten our hearts with joy that have 
been so long time afflicted with trouble. As I in this letter do 
write unto your Lordship, so I trust this bearer can satisfy you the 
like. Thus thanking Almighty God of our good hap, I commend 
your Lordship into His protection. From Edin: the vii day of 
February—Your loving and obedient son, Henry Rex.”! This 
letter was written partly in the Queen’s presence ; Darnley handed it 
to her to read, she read it and kissed him—‘“ as Judas did the Lord 
and Master” is explained by Lennox, for obvious reasons. We do 
not hear that the “ bearer’s ” report differed from the letter, or gave 
a hint of danger in any sense. The testimony of Nelson, Darnley’s 
servant, as to Mary causing Darnley’s bed to be removed the night 
before the murder, and a meaner one substituted, is a distinct false- 
hood, fabricated to prove complicity on the part of the Queen. As 
neither he nor Crawford was allowed to make verbal depositions, 
each being provided with his story written down for him, to the 
truth of which they swore, and in the absence of Mary’s Commissioners, 
it is possible that Nelson was not so great a perjurer as he appears. 
The bed blown up in the explosion was one which had belonged to 
Mary of Guise, given by Mary to her husband in the preceding 
autumn. It was a costly bed, draped with “violet brown velvet”? 
“ passemented ” with gold and silver. “In February 1567, the said 
bed was tint (lost) in his (Darnley’s) lodgings.” * 

Mary twice slept at Kirk o’ Field, probably on February 5 
and 7. On the night of the 7th she is supposed to have written 
one of the Casket Letters on the following incident. On this day, 
February 7, Lord Robert Stuart warned Darnley that there was a 
plot against his life. Darnley immediately told this to Mary; she 
sent for Lord Robert to come back and explain himself: he denied 
having warned Darnley, whereat Darnley told him he lied, a fierce 
altercation ensued, both half drew their daggers, and the Queen, 
terrified, called Moray in to part them. Had the Queen refrained 
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from calling Moray to the rescue, much gunpowder might have been 
saved. Darnley, weak from recent illness, could have been no 
match for Stuart, and his death might have been compassed with 
the greatest ease. Truly, Mary never made the most of her 
opportunities ! 

This occurrence probably hurried on the deed of darkness to 
avoid judicial inquiry. If we accept the statement of Bothwell’s 
servant Powrie, the gunpowder was put in the house two days after 
(February 9). On the fatal night the Queen remained with Darnley 
later than usual, and, on bidding him good-night, drew a “goodly 
ring ” from her finger and placed it on his.'' Clernault, the French 
envoy, says if she had not made a promise to attend the bridal of one 
of her gentlemen (Sebastian), “it is believed she would have 
stayed with him till 12 or 1 o’clock, seeing the good understanding 
and union” existing between them. Lennox asserts that the excuse 
given for not staying the night was that Bothwell and others reminded 
Mary of an early ride to Seton, which she intended to take, and that 
Darnley was “ minded to ride at the same hour.” Both reasons 
are equally natural; but as Sebastian was married that night, and 
Mary was there, the former is the more credible. 

In order to prove the Queen’s knowledge of the intended murder, 
a statement of Nau’s is quoted, viz. that as she left Kirk o’ Field 
on the night of the explosion she said to Paris, “Jesu, Paris! how 
begrimed you are !” or, according to Blackwood, Mary asked “ Why 
Paris smelled so of gunpowder?” Assuredly this is strange evidence 
wherewith to support the theory that to Mary the secret was an open 
one! Is the Queen then an arrant fool as well as a consummate 
knave? If she noticed a smell of gunpowder about Paris or that he 
was “ begrimed,” would she, if 2 the east aware of the plot, or with 
any desire that it should be uninterruptedly carried out, have given 
away the whole scheme by calling the attention of all those about her to 
the state of Paris’s clothes? ‘The incident may be true, and Mary, if 
innocent, might well have made the remark ; but if the depositions of 
Paris have one iota of truth in them, he could have had neither grime 
nor gunpowder about him, since he avers that Bothwell bade him go 
to the Queen’s room in Kirk o’ Field on this Sunday night, ‘and when 
Bowton, Sala, and Ormiston shall have entered and done what they want 
to do” (lay the powder), “you are to leave the room and come into the 
King’s room, and then go where you like ”—* the rest can do without 
you.” In his first deposition he makes mention of going to Darnley’s 
room] accompanied by Bothwell, where Argyll silently gave him a 
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dig in the ribs. Are we to suppose that Paris carried his gunpowder- 
begrimed person into the presence of the intended victim ? 

To enter into the many and conflicting stories of the murder 
would be out of place, for they do not actually bear upon Mary’s 
innocence or the reverse. Suffice it to say the deed was done in the 
small hours of Monday morning, February 10, 1567. In the first 
contemporary narratives of the crime the Queen is not implicated, 
but when her accusers (some of them the actual accomplices, and 
nearly all accessory) came to give or hear evidence, the conspiracy 
was gradually narrowed down to Bothwell and the Queen, they (the 
accusers) selecting or omitting items as best served their turn. The 
depositions of Paris are seized upon as fatal to Mary’s cause. His 
so-called confession “ was never used so long as Moray, Lethington, 
and Morton were working together for Mary’s destruction. It was 
taken August 9 and 10, 1569,' and not seen by the English Com- 
missioner till October of the same year. By this time Moray and 
Lethington had quarrelled. Paris had implicated Lethington, and 
Moray used this witness against him. On August 9, Paris implicated 
Moray, Bothwell, Huntly, Morton, Lethington, and Lindsay, but said 
no word of the Queen, ending, “And that is all I know about the 
matter.” Next day he was reminded by torture that he must refresh 
his memory and incriminate the Queen. He then remembered 
carrying a letter from Mary to Bothwell in January 1567 (according 
to official dates this statement is false, as will be seen later), also that 
he told the Queen of-the intended murder, an item he later 
on contradicted by the statement that Mary asked him “aloud” 
about the missing keys of her room at Kirk o’ Field; if he had told 
her of the gunpowder plot she would know why he had the keys, and 
would not openly have questioned him as to their whereabouts. 
Finally he states that he carried a letter from Mary bidding Bothwell 
send Lord Robert Stuart to Darnley’s room on the Saturday evening. 
By that time the incident to which this alludes was over ; it occurred 
on Saturday morning. On the scaffold ‘“‘ Paris took God to record 
that this murder was by your” (the lords’) “ council, invention, and 
drift committed,” declaring that “‘he never knew the Queen to be 
participant or ware thereof.”? These depositions were not published 
at the time ; they were withheld (by Cecil) when asked for by Wilson 
(who was writing up the case against the Queen); and as to who heard 
them made, history is silent. 

A favourite argument against Mary is that she made no effort to 
avenge her husband. A Council was held on the matter of the 
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murder some few hours after Darnley’s death. Out of a council num- 
bering fourteen, eight were either accomplices or accessories more 
or less, three doubtful, and three only loyal friends of the Queen 
-—viz. Lord Livingstone, Lesley, Bishop of Ross, and Lord Fleming 
—men who certainly would never Anowingly have sat at a Coun- 
cil composed chiefly of murderers. It should be remembered that not 
until after the abduction by Bothwell were the names of the mur- 
derers known, and then only in the form of rumour. The present 
knowledge of their names comes from the light of extant evidence 
as to the proceedings against Mary, knowledge at that time never 
made public. Possibly the Queen cast doubt on the would-be con- 
trivers of the divorce, members of her Privy Council. ‘To arraign 
them meant to accuse of murder at one fell swoop eight Privy 
Councillors, including among them Moray, the Justice General of 
Scotland, the commander of the whole military force, the Secretary 
of State, and the Chief Justice Clerk! Had she done so she would 
not have been allowed to live another day. Bothwell was brought 
to trial two months later by Mary’s desire, though with only the 
denunciation of an anonymous placard as proof of his guilt, and, as 
is now known, with all his confederates at his back. Of course he 
was acquitted. Lennox at the last moment complained that the 
trial was not delayed. On February 26 he had written to the Queen 
urging her to expedite matters, saying that “ it ought to be immediately 
pursued with all dilligence and expedition.”! His letter was read 
at the trial. On the night after the trial “ Ainslie’s Band” was 
signed by eight earls and eleven barons, peers of Parliament, in 
which they bound themselves to defend Bothwell and advance his 
marriage with the Queen. If Mary was a consenting party, what 
need of this “ band,” and why should the signers have afterwards 
implored her pardon for signing the same? 

The Queen’s abduction by Bothwell took place April 24, 1567. 
Lethington was carried a prisoner with the Queen to Dunbar. If 
he, the most subtle and far-seeing man of his time, was unsuspecting, 
Mary might reasonably be ignorant of the plot to carry her off. On 
the other hand, as Lethington hated Bothwell, only pretending friend- 
ship at this time, it is much more likely that he was the man selected 
to lead Mary into the trap. Marriage with Bothwell was ruin to the 
Queen, and equal tuin to Bothwell. We have seen that no fewer 
than nineteen earls and barons signed the “band” urging Bothwell 
to marry the Queen. Moray was not in Scotland when the “ band” 
was signed by the others ; but on an existing copy of the signatories, 
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written by John: Read for Cecil, stands Moray’s name! Possibly 
Moray only “looked through his fingers” and did not sign ; but the 
fact that his name appears in the copy goes far to show that at the 
time his complicity was pre-supposed, and there is nothing to show 
that Cecil raised any question on the subject. Is it conceivable to 
suppose that these nineteen lords (even excluding Moray) seri- 
ously intended Bothwell to rule over them as the husband of the 
Queen? No sooner was Mary in Bothwell’s power than Lethington 
(an apparent prisoner) set afoot the confederation of the nobles 
against him, including, of course, the very men who had signed the 
band to defend him and advance his marriage. In a day Bothwell’s 
sworn friends cared not a rush what became of him! A few weeks 
later these men rose in arms, stating as their reason the rescue of 
the Queen, representing her as Bothwell’s helpless captive, and 
denouncing him as a murderer and ravisher. At Carberry Hill, 
their first victory, no attempt was made to capture Bothwell (he was 
a ruined man and useless), while the Queen within twenty-four hours 
was carried a prisoner to Loch Leven. The excuse given for this 
movement was that Mary would not abandon Bothwell ; yet at the first 
opportunity she left him, to put herself in their hands. Away from 
Scylla into Charybdis she must have suspected she was going— 
apparently even Charybdis was preferable. 

Later it was found that an excuse must be made for the obvious 
contradiction of words and deeds. Until this juncture the Queen 
had not been officially implicated—this must be done. The Casket 
Letters were “discovered” June 20, 1567, and the Queen is a mur- 
deress and adulteress! At Westminster, December 1568, Morton 
told the story of the discovery. He was dining with Lethington in 
Edinburgh Castle on June 19, when “a certain man” informed him 
that Hepburn, Dalgleish (Bothwell’s valet), and John Cockburn had 
entered the castle. Morton sent Archibald Douglas to seize the 
men. Dalgleish was caught in Potter’s Row, but only charters of 
Bothwell’s lands were found on him; next day he was put to torture, 
when he asked leave to go to Potter’s Row, where he revealed the 
casket. The following day the letters were inspected, and given into 
his (Morton’s) keeping in the presence of eleven witnesses. These 
witnesses were never examined ; two of them, Sanquhar and Tulli- 
bardine, were evidently not impressed by the contents of the casket, 
since they afterwards took oath to deliver the Queen from Loch 
Leven. As the casket was taken from the castle, it had been in the 
castle ; so had Lethington and James Balfour, the Governor, and 
there is nothing to prove that they had not seen and tampered with 
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its contents before June 21. Three years later (1570), both Cecil 
and Randolph suspected that Lethington had done so. One month 
after. the “discovery” (July 21), the lords assured Elizabeth that 
Mary was forced to become Bothwell’s wife “by fear and other 
unlawful means”! The earliest reference to any incriminating letter 
is July 12, 1567, by De Silva, Spanish Ambassador in London. This 
letter, though quoted by Moray and Lennox, was afterwards sup- 
pressed. The Casket Letters were not produced till December 1568. 
Though during the year 1567 the lords had published throughout 
Europe rumours of Mary’s discreditable letters, publicly they upheld 
her. 

The letters were said to have been shown, as we have seen, in 
December ; the event took place at a Parliament in Edinburgh. 
Mary, still a prisoner, demanded to be heard, and of “her free will” 
submit to all the rigour of the law.! The letters were denounced 
by the Queen’s party. At York the letters were not shown in June, 
but in October the copies, in Scots, by John Wood (Moray’s 
secretary) were shown. Elizabeth, having seen extracts from them, 
removed the Commission to Westminster, ordering Norfolk to give 
Mary to understand that her restoration would be arranged. Of the 
English commissioners who saw these copies, Norfolk espoused Mary’s 
cause (weakly, from fear of Elizabeth), while Westmorland and 
Northumberland, after seeing the originals at Westminster, took up 
arms in her defence. Before John Wood’s copies were shown, 
Moray asked that these Scots copies may first (to use his own words) 
“be considered of the judges that shall have the examination,” and 
if the Scots copies agreed with the French originals, would this be 
considered as sufficient evidence, viz. of the crime with which they 
charged the Queen? If the French originals were genuine, why use 
Scots copies? Before playing their last card—viz. the Casket Letters 
—their determination to make sure of an adverse judgment on Mary 
is obvious, and in no ways convincing of much faith in the strength of 
their evidence. The dishonesty of the transaction needs no com- 
ment. 

At Westminster, December 6, 1568, Moray produced as evidence 
of the Queen’s guilt “The Book of Articles” and the Act of Parlia- 
ment of December 1567. On the 7th he hoped the English Com- 
missioners were satisfied ; they were not, and, at last, the casket was 
brought forth, and Morton told the characteristic story of its discovery. 
The letters will be considered in sequence. 

Letter I. seems rather to be a sequel to Letter II than the reverse. 
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It deals with Mary’s hatred for Darnley, and may have been given 
priority as a proof of her desire for the murder, as spoken of in Letter 
II. It was not stated that either letter was copied in French from a 
French original, though the originals were said to have been in 
French. If we accept the dates given by the lords—Lennox’s and 
those in Cecil’s journal, the only official dates—both letters are 
forgeries. According to these, Mary left Edinburgh for Glasgow 
on Tuesday, January 21, and arrived at Glasgow, January 23. Letter 
II. could not by its own evidence have been concluded till late on 
Mary’s second night in Glasgow, January 24, and could not have 
reached Bothwell in Edinburgh the day before he started for Liddes- 
dale, as Paris, the alleged bearer, stated. Bothwell left Edinburgh 
on the 24th, hours before the letter was finished in Glasgow. 
Letter I. is dated “From Glasgow this Saturday morning,” viz. 
January 25, according to which date Letter II. was still unfinished 
by the 25th. The alternative dates, which if correct would make 
the despatch of the letters just possible, are from two private diaries, 
* Birrel’s ” and the “ Diurnal of Occurrents.” The former is not a 
daily record, and has only twenty-four entries for 1567, differing 
from the “ Diurnal” in seven cases out of twenty-four between the 
dates August 1561 and June 1567—all important and well-known 
occurrences. Both diaries give January 20 as the day of Mary’s 
departure for Glasgow. Drury, writing from Berwick, gives it as 
the 22nd, a day /ater than the official date. The diaries would not 
usually be regarded as reliable records. 

Letter II., as it stands and as it was shown to the Commissioners, 
is the most incriminating of the series. It may, in part, be authentic, 
for though in places it coincides, almost word for word, with Craw- 
ford’s deposition both may be genuine. It is not improbable that 
both were written from memory, and on the same night. On the 
other hand, the letter might have been written partly from Crawford’s 
deposition or Crawford supplied with evidence from the letter: in 
that case either the letter was a forgery or the deposition a perjury. 
To take the other possibility, if the Queen wrote a diary letter of 
her interview with Darnley, and Crawford, for Lennox, also took 
notes of all Darnley told him of the conversation, each writing on 
the same night, the words would naturally be more or less the same 
and the substance identical. On the supposition that Mary’s account 
of the interview is authentic, Bothwell, as her lover, is the last person 
to whom she would have written a recital of Darnley’s love and faith, 
and of her own promise “on the faith of her body” to love him as 
her husband, nor if guilty of his intended murder would she have 
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written it at all. Is it credible that any woman, however wicked, 
would deliberately, and for no reason, expatiate on the love and 
tenderness of her victim to the man who was her lover and accom- 
plice? Moreover, the cold-blooded cruelty in recounting Darnley’s 
love-passages is singularly out of keeping with the latter part of the 
letter, depicting as it does a horror-stricken conscience, remorse, and 
abject fear, a combination scarcely possible in one letter written 
continuously by one person. From quotations from the suppressed 
letter before alluded to, it had much in common with the one now 
under consideration. If an original account of the interview, written 
by Mary, was found and used as evidence of her guilt as a murderess 
and adulteress, it would seem that the mark was over-stepped, and 
that part of Letter II. was more likely to prove innocence on both 
counts. 

Letter III. was said to refer to the plot for Darnley’s assassination 
by Lord Robert Stuart. To understand it in that sense is impossible, 
unless the alleged facts are read into it, and the names supposi- 
titiously supplied. The date given is two days before the murder. 
The style of writing is stilted and affected, unlike any known letter 
of the Queen’s. If forged, it was probably done at a different date, 
and not by the writer of the other letters. 

Letter IV. concerns the dismissal of a maid whom someone 
dislikes. The tone is that of great affection and desire to give 
pleasure to the recipient. It proves nothing against the Queen, and 
as evidence was useless. Possibly it is an original letter from Mary 
to Darnley. 

Letter V. is intended to prove complicity in the abduction, and 
reference is made to the “Ainslie Band.” A warrant for the 
“ band ” signed by the Queen was shown at York, and thrown out 
as too obvious a forgery. 

Letter VI. deals with the “gude will” of the lords towards 
Bothwell, and has much in common with the letter written by 
Lethington, as Secretary of State, to the Bishop of Dunblane anent 
the marriage with Bothwell. 

Letter VII. is in Scots ; no Frénch or English copy is known. 
It contains an unfortunate mistake. Huntly is mentioned as “your 
brother-in-law ‘hat was.” As Bothwell was not divorced till after 
the letter could have been written, Huntly was still his brother-in- 
law. 

Letter VIII. was not shown at Westminster. If it were an 
original letter, the allusions to a private marriage could not refer to 
Bothwell but would to Darnley, nor are the contents consistent with 
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any elsewhere stated circumstances of Mary’s relations with Both- 
well. 

Of the sonnets, numbering eleven, if they are authentic and 
written to Bothwell, they and two letters were written in two days, 
April 21 and 22. A remarkable literary effort—160 lines of sonnet 
and two long letters, written, in stress of ill-health, travel, endless 
business, and unequalled anxiety, in forty-eight hours! Brantéme 
and Ronsard, poets who had both seen and read many verses 
of Mary’s, some hastily written and unpolished, discredited these 
sonnets with the remark that they were “too rude and unpolished 
to be hers,” and entirely unlike any verses which they knew as 
authentic. As the tone of the letters and sonnets agrees, the phrases 
being often identical, one would be led to the conclusion that the 
sonnets were composed from the letters or the converse. The lines, 
“Entre ses mains et en son plein pouvoir je metz mon filz, mon 
honneur, et ma vie,” are in strange contradiction to facts. Mary 
certainly never put her son into Bothwell’s hands, or into anybody’s 
keeping but that of Lord Mar, to whom she had entrusted him. The 
writer of the letters and sonnets is the passionate lover of the person 
addressed—a man of whom the writer is jealous, a man who is cold 
and indifferent, a breaker of promises, always negligent, suspicious, 
and having a preference for another woman. If the recipient was 
so cold and indifferent, constantly being pursued, even caring more 
for someone else, and the writer so ardent and devoted, it is some- 
what contrary to human nature for the former to keep the letters, 
while the devoted lover apparently destroyed the replies, which must 
have been the most treasured missives !—a show of caution little 
in keeping with Kirkcaldy’s information that Mary had openly said 
“she would go with him ” (Bothwell) “ to the world’s end in a white 
petticoat rather than lose him.” No letter, no token of love from 
Bothwell to Mary was ever produced, and none has been found to 
this day. 

Some few out of the many inconsistencies in the letters and 
sonnets have been noticed. Had it been possible to prove un- 
doubtedly that Letter I. was authentic, therein was sufficient proof of 
complicity in the murder and lawless love ; but it was of course seen 
that with that sole evidence there was no possible shelter for others 
concerned in the crime. Mary must be made wholly responsible, 
and to obtain that end she must appear to imsis¢ on the carrying out 
of the murder and her own abduction ; hence the necessity for the 
other letters. The first letter, suppressed, but alluded to by Moray 
and Lennox, given as of January 1567, was useless ; it disagreed with 
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Bowton’s confession put in as evidence after the finding of the 
casket! Though the allusions to this letter differ considerably, they 
have similar points to Letter II. ; one may be a version of the other, 
and re-written to suit the evidence. From paragraphs two to eleven 
in Letter II. there is nothing incriminating ; it deals entirely with the 
reconciliation interview with Darnley, and accords with Crawford’s 
deposition. Was the whole letter made up from a diary letter of 
Mary’s to someone unknown and parts of the suppressed letter? To 
whom would Mary have written a detailed account of her conversation 
with her husband, an account teeming with his love and faith in his 
wife, lingering over all his endearments, and yearning for the old 
relations as between man and wife? On the argument that Mary 
was a fiend in human form gloating over her victim, wherein lay 
the necessity for such minute details being reported to Bothwell ? 

Reference is made in this letter to Lord Livingstone’s acquies- 
cence in the guilty love for Bothwell. He was never questioned as 
to his knowledge of the same, valuable as the evidence would have 
been, and to the day of his death was one of the Queen’s staunchest 
supporters and avowers of her innocence. It is arguable that it was 
Livingstone’s clear duty to refute the statement unasked. Did he 
know such an anecdote was in existence? The letters were said to 
have been shown in Edinburgh, December 15, 1567. Some in- 
criminating documents were shown and denounced by the Queen’s 
party. In England, when the “originals” were produced, none of 
Mary’s lords were present, nor were they ever permitted to compare 
them with those shown in Edinburgh, or indeed to see them at all! 
-As in the several translated copies extant sentences are omitted or 
inserted, it is more than probable that Livingstone never saw the 
reference to himself, and therefore could not contradict it. Lennox, 
about October 1568, demanded that Livingstone should be examined 
on the subject. It was never done. It is noteworthy that Lennox 
did not refer to this incident until eighteen months after the production 
of these precious letters, of which he had copies. 

The letters were, and are, the only evidence to prove Mary’s 
guilt ; they have not proved it to this day. The suppressed letter the 
Queen certainly never wrote ; yet it was to the same purpose as those 
produced, breathing the like sentiments. If original documents 
existed, why forge one letter on the lines of the originals, suppress 
the forgery, and fall back on the originals? Or are we to suppose 
thatZa/ter forging a letter the lords were fortunate enough to find 
authentic letters relating the identical sentiments of their forgery ? 
The genuineness of the letters was taken on Morton’s oath alone ; no 
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witnesses were brought forward to attest the oath. Mary was never 
allowed to see even one of the letters, nor yet a copy of one, neither 
were her Commissioners after their production in Edinburgh. More- 
over, unless we accept the statements of the lords, who unblushingly 
gave themselves the lie, not once nor twice only, there is no proof 
that the Edinburgh papers and those shown in England were the 
same. When all the accumulated evidence, including the copies of 
the letters and the originals, had been shown, the verdict pronounced 
was that “there had been nothing sufficient produced nor shown by 
them (the lords) against their Sovereign whereby the Queen of 
England should conceive or take any evil opinion of the Queen her 
good sister, for anything she had yet seen.”! It should be borne in 
mind that this verdict was made on the hearing of the prosecution 
only ; Mary’s defence was suppressed, it was given literally against 
their own side. 

It may be said that it was a matter of policy to leave Mary in an 
equivocal position, neither “ guilty” nor “not guilty,” as indeed it 
was, and that therefore the verdict does not prove the letters a fraud. 
Against that argument stands the fact that Elizabeth, Norfolk, and 
Randolph were all suspicious of forgery. Norfolk’s doubts we have 
noticed ; Elizabeth’s suspicions appeared in a conversation with De 
Silva, July 21, 1567; Randolph’s in a letter to Kirkcaldy and Leth- 
ington as late as the autumn of 1570, two years after the letters were 
produced in England. As to the possible forger or forgers, almost 
any number might be suggested. It was well known that Mary’s 
writing could and had been counterfeited, and the fact admitted by 
friends and foes. Mary herself mentions it in her instructions to 
her Commissioners, September 9, 1568. Lesley notes the fact ina 
letter to Elizabeth: “ Divers others of your Highnesse’s Court has 
seen sundry letters sent here” (London) “ from Scotland which would 
not be known from her own hand writing.”? Lethington had 
privately hinted, at York, that he had counterfeited the Queen’s hand 
frequently. True, no doubt, but in the case of the Casket Letters it 
is hardly probable that he was the actual penman ; his admission at 
the time of their examination would have been too risky had he been 
the writer. 

Yet if forgery there was, Lethington was the man in all ways 
equipped for the scheme. He, Mary’s secretary, could write, or 
dictate, her usual expressions, style, and tone as easily as his own. 
Mary more than suspected him ; Elizabeth told De Silva Lethington 
“thad behaved badly in the matter” of the letters ; Randolph accused 
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him of tampering with the letters before June 21, 1567. No one 
but he would so easily have access to the private papers, and, if he 
chose, work original letters into a fraudulent document. Mary 
Fleming was the Queen’s favourite, with whom she corresponded— 
she was Lethington’s wife! It is probable that if Mary wrote the 
account of her interview with Darnley, the letter was addressed to 
some intimate and sympathetic friend. Was it addressed to Mary 
Fleming? If so, Lethington would find it easily—but not in the 
casket, and the account of the interview becomes a natural com- 
munication from one woman to another. If Mary knew those fatal 
letters were hers, or copies, and that the originals could be produced, 
would she have persistently demanded an open trial? She might, in 
the hope of saving herself by revealing the guilt of her accusers. 
Could she so save herself? If the Casket Letters were genuine, they 
were so hopelessly vile that no evidence of guilt which Mary could 
have produced against her enemies could possibly have done away 
with the guilt of the writer, and if genuine, no charge she could 
have brought would have counterbalanced the enormous weight of 
evidence the lords would have been able to bring to prove their 
authenticity. 

Mary Stuart was never proved guilty on the evidence of the 
Casket Letters or any indictment read, or written for and not read in 
Commission, by the English Commissioners. We have no other 
evidence of her complicity in Darnley’s murder, or the reason assigned 
for the crime. Nineteen years later she fell a victim, not to her guilt 
as a murderess, but to bogus plots, arranged for her entanglement 
and final destruction by those politicians who from the hour of her 
birth had been weaving the net around her, and who now, in fear of 
their lives, brought her at last to the scaffold at Fotheringay. 


AMY TASKER. 
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THE LONDON HIGHWAYMAN IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS OWN NEWS- 
PAPER, 


HE pike, surviving to-day in the lance, carried by our horse- 
soldier, appears to have preceded the pistol as the highway- 

man’s weapon of offence. In John Lilly’s pleasant comedy of 
“ Mother Bombie,” “plaied by the Children of Powles” (ic. of St. 
Paul’s School), Memphio says :—“ Boy, there are three thinges that 
make my life miserable, a threadbare purse, a curst wife, and a foole 
to my heire,” to which Dromio replies, “ Why then, sir, there are 
three medicines for these three maladies, a pike-staffe to take a purse 
on the highway, a holy wand to brush cholar from my mistres tong, 
and a young wench for my young master.” Robin Hood, prince of 
highwaymen, was well acquainted with the use of both pike and 
pikestaff, although the Pindar o’ Wakefield once gave him a smart 
lesson in the use of the latter. But there is historical evidence of 
highwaymanry having been, long before the hero of Sherwood 
Forest’s time, rife among the class represented by both the Saxon 
“eorl” and the Norman noble, the exploits of outlaws like Robin 
Hood and Sir Gosselin Denville, indeed, being but the dying echoes 
of feudal ravages, and of a co-operative system of robbery in which, 
as yet, the individual horseman found little scope for his enterprise. 
But the possession of a formidable weapon like the pistol at a later 
period made him more self-reliant, for the path of the highway 
transgressor of earlier times was strewn with thorns, and he was 
more frequently than not compelled, as a guarantee of safety, to join 
some organised fraternity of robbers controlled by a master-mind. 
Nevertheless, as Hallam points out, highway robbery was from the 
earliest times a sort of national crime.! But that is another matter, 
and what one is now more closely concerned with is the London- 
bred ruffian who so coolly appropriated other people’s property, and 


1 State of Europe during the Middle Ages, ii. 376. 
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with equal sangfroid gave them their quietus if they ventured to put 
on any frills about the difference between meum and tuum. 
Strictly speaking, the London highwayman was of the class known 
as the “ footpad,” so called from the necessity that he was under— 
through being unable for financial and other reasons to rise to the 
dignity of a horse—of “padding the hoof” in quest of prey. Escape 
on a horse was less probable in the crowded streets of London, 
where, when the hue and cry was raised, he might be winged in his 
flight from an open window, and thus serve as a new illustration of 
the proverb that “a running horse is an open sepulchre.” This type 
of delinquent was, in fact, known generally in the newspaper 
accounts of the period, not as a “highwayman,” but as a “ Street 
Robber,” with two capital letters, in contradistinction to his more 
ambitious cotemporary, the rogue who was mounted. 

But for the purposes of this narrative the mounted highwayman, 
in so far as he infested the suburbs of the great city, was essentially 
a London product. He sallied forth in the “ ’tween lights ” just like 
any ordinary citizen bound for his rural retreat, and it was often that 
very confiding citizen that he had ear-marked as game worthy of his 
enterprise. The thriftless highwayman had no “counting-board,” 
however, like his victim, and his unproductive labour resulted in his 
taking back with him, to spend in debauchery, counted or not 
counted, the results of not only his victim’s industry, but, less 
directly, of the industry of those whom his victim employed. In 
1722, to revert for a moment to the deeds of the common footpad, 
robberies in the streets had become so numerous in the cities of 
London and Westminster that the citizens began to put their heads 
together in search of the cause. It was then found that they 
occurred only in the summer-time. Then woe betide the wayfarer, 
unless he found himself in the neighbourhood of some congeries of 
miserably lighted private lamps, for in the summer the public lamps 
were taken down, in spite of the fact that the people were taxed for 
their upkeep throughout the year,! for many a summer night was as 
dark as a wolf's mouth, and the victim of the footpad might as well 
be travelling in a dense fog, for any personal safety the authorities 
guaranteed him. The narrow lanes and alleys in which they hid 
awaiting their prey afforded equal facilities for their escape un- 
molested, after they had stripped and in many cases murdered those 
whom they had plundered of everything portable. But lamps or no 
lamps, according to one account and another, the greater part of the 
eighteenth century presented a picture of moral degradation more 
1 See The Weekly Journal, July 28, 1722. 
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lurid, if possible, in its repulsiveness than that of the greater part of 
the seventeenth. As late as George III.’s time the insolence, 
licentiousness and ferocity of the people, especially in the capital, 
were such as a traveller would hardly now encounter in the most 
remote and savage regions of the globe. No well-dressed person, of 
either sex, as a well-qualified writer has observed, could walk the 
streets of London without risk of insult.'_ The following is a typical 
week’s record of crimes of violence in the metropolis and its immedi- 
ate suburbs, taken from the “Craftsman ” for August 24, 1728. And 
it is to be noted that this is but a drop in the bucket, owing to the 
absence of any organised police system, of undiscovered felonies :— 
On Sunday Morning between one and two a Gentleman was 
attack’d by several Street-Robbers in Fleet Street, who took about 
12 Guineas and some Silver, and then went off down Water-lane, 
firing a Pistol to terrify the Watch. That Evening at North-End, 
near Hampstead, a Person was robb’d, by Foot-Pads, of five Shillings 
and stripp’d of his Cloaths.? Captain Gough’s House at Highgate 
was broke open, and Plate and other Things of a considerable Value 
taken away ; one Henry Wilkins was taken and committed to Surrey 
Gaol for the Fact on Saturday last ; as was also that Morning one 
Tho. Matthews for stealing a Mare. The same Day two Gentle- 
women coming from Highgate, were robb’d between the Pindar of 
Wakefield and Gray’s-Inn-Lane of 32 Guineas. On Saturday last 
Mr. Slater Linnen-Draper in Cornhill, his wife and Mr. Brooke his 
Partner, were robb’d in a coach near Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s on 
Epping Forest, by one Highwayman. On Monday Night two 
Gentlemen and two Gentlewomen were robb’d in a Hackney Coach 
going through Queen’s Street, Holborn, by four Street-Robbers. The 
same Night a Gentleman was stopp’d in a Coach in Hosier-Lane, 
the Coach Door was open’d and a Street-Robber got in, but the 
Gentleman forced his Way out and escaped. On Wednesday a 
Gentleman and a Lady coming in a Coach from Harrow, were robb’d 
by one Highwayman of their Watches and Money. That Night 
about 9 a Clock a Gentleman was stopt in a Hackney Coach between 
Hide-Park Corner and Knights-bridge, by two Foot Pads, who 


! History of England under George III., by the Rt. Hon. Wm. Massey, 1865, 
ii. pp. 64-65. 

* This stripping of clothes illustrates the etymology of the word ‘‘rob” 
itself. Anciently robbers took away only the robes of travellers. The French 
vobe was formerly also robde. The Middle High German vouwd and the Old 
High German raup (German raub) = booty, spoil ; hence a garment taken from 
the slain, clothing, which are cognate. The same with the word ‘‘ rover,” to be- 
veave, &c. See further Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. ; 
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robb’d him of 5 Guineas and his Watch. Another Gentleman was 
stopt afterwards by the same Men, but making some resistance they 
fled without robbing him.”! It was not considered, except by the 
hot-headed few, derogatory to one’s reputation for courage to submit 
to the toll of the highwayman, exacted, as it was, in ferrorem. In 
“ A System of Etiquette,” by the Rev. Dr. John Trusler, and printed 
at Bath in 1804, the author evidently represents a sound prevalent 
opinion on this matter when he says :—‘ Let no man suppose that 
not resisting a robber on the highway is a mark of cowardice ; what 
man in his senses would stand a pistol shot for a few guineas, or 
tisk his life in a cause where his honour is not at stake ?” 

Perhaps the earliest recorded example of the capture, conviction 
and hanging of a London highway-robber is supplied by the indict- 
ment of Thomas de Blurtone in the year 1345. At a delivery of 
Infangthef before the Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs and Coroner of 
London, “ Thomas Harmere of Sussex, and Thomas de Blurtone of 
Roberdsbrigge, were taken at the suit of Stephen de Popiltone, 
servant of John Fynche, of Winchilse, with the mainour (theft) of 
one grey horse, and a bridle, with a saddle, value 1os.; one male 
[z.e. travelling bag or portmanteau ; hence our present word ‘ mail’ ?] 
with divers surcoats furred, and coats, and five hoods of divers 
colours, and one lavatory [set of articles probably for washing], 
‘value 20s. ; from him [?.e. from Stephen de Popiltone] these articles 
‘were stolen by Harmere and Blurtone, without Bishopsgate, in the 
-suburbs of London, on the Friday next after the Feast of the Decol- 
lation of St. John the Baptist [29 August]... with two other 
horses ... 156 shield florins, fermails, rings, and other jewels of 
gold and silver, and other goods and chattels to the value of 20/, 
‘The same two highwaymen were taken at the suit of John Whit- 
theued, of Wynchilse, with the mainour of one bay horse, with saddle 
and bridle, value ros. . . . without Bishopsgate . . . together with 
one male, with 4 pounds in silver, and one set of vestments, value 6 
pounds.... 

‘‘ And hereupon the two being asked as to that felony .. . Thomas 
Harmere said that he was a clerk. He therefore claimed benefit of 
clergy, as being able to read,” and as the benefit of clergy extended 


1 Craftsman, August 24, 1728. 

2 In a manuscript of as early as the fourteenth century (MS. Reg. 10 E. IV.)a 
traveller is represented as taking his repose under a tree while a robber in the 
form of a monkey is emptying his ‘‘ male” or travelling trunk. The word 
appears to be derived from the old French *‘ male,” later ‘‘ malle,” a bag or 
trunk, 
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later to all who were able to read, apart from their being in holy 
orders—in fact, only unlettered persons were hanged—Thomas 
Harmere probably went scot free, or at all events only suffered a 
nominal imprisonment, while de Blurtone was hanged.’ In the 
“ Paston Letters,” one dated either 1455 or 1460 contains a wish 
expressed by Margaret Paston that her husband, then in London, 
would pay a certain debt, because on account of the robbers who 
beset the road money could not be sent safely from Norfolk to the 
capital. 

Holinshed says that no fewer than 22,000 criminals, mostly those 
who had committed petty robberies, were hanged during the reign 
of Henry VIII., and other accounts, anterior to that king’s reign, 
of robberies on the highway, show that such felonies were by no 
means a new feature in the social history of the two following cen- 
turies. 

The cult of the highwayman, in fact, although one of the many 
social evils aggravated by but not born of the unrest which charac- 
terised the period immediately following the religious upheaval of 
the sixteenth century, was, after all, only the old crime of robbery on 
horseback, fostered in its development by the perfecting of the old 
wheel-lock pistol such as that used by the German cavalry in the six- 
teenth century, of the double-barrelled wheel-lock pistol at the begin- 
ning, and of the flint-lock pistol at the end of the seventeenth century, 
both of which are, or were, represented by examples preserved in the 
Tower of London.? The astonishment of the old traveller, who 
fancied himself well under the protection of St. Julian, when he had 
a miniature arquebus poked in his face, accompanied by the usual 
request for his money or his life, must have been quite as great as 
that of the French soldiers at the battle of Renty in 1554. This was 


' See Letter Book F. ccxx. and ccxxi., quoted in Riley’s Memorials of London, 
1868, pp. 229-230. 

? The wheel-lock was a little solid wheel of steel, fixed against the plate of 
the lock of the pistol. It had an axis that pierced it in its centre; at the interior 
end of this axis, which went into the lock, a chain was fastened, which twisted 
round it on the wheel being turned, and bent the spring by which it was held. 
To bend this spring a key was made use of, into which the exterior end of the 
axis was inserted. By turning this key from left to right, the wheel was made 
to revolve, and by this movement a little slider of copper, which covered the 
pan with the priming, retired. And by the same movement the cock, armed 
with a flint like the cock of a fusil, was ready to be discharged, on pulling the 
trigger with the finger, like an ordinary pistol. The cock then falling on the 
wheel produced fire, and communicated it to the priming. There used to be 
some dispute as to the origin of the word * pistol,” but it is now conceded on all 
hands that it is from Pistoia, a town in Tuscany where it was first made. 
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the occasion on which the first practical use was made of the pistol 
in open warfare. The German cavalry charged the French infantry 
in deep squadrons, and at some paces from the enemy halted and 
fired, rank by rank, and then turned bridle. The horsemen charged 
in line, having the support of both second and third lines, each one 
at its proper interval. It was soon after this that we find the high- 
way robber had adapted the new invention to his own nefarious 
purposes, albeit he often found himself when his pistol missed fire 
in the position of the biter bit. On December 9, 1721, Justice 
Dennet was attacked near Walthamstow by a single highwayman, 
but as he stood on one side of the coach making his demands, the 
Justice alighted at the other door and, drawing his sword, disputed 
the matter. The highwayman thereupon attempted to fire his pistol 
at his would-be victim’s head, but it flashed in the pan, and “he 
very civilly marched off the Premisses, and did not think fit to renew 
the attack.”!_ One eminent lawyer was himself suspected, in his 
younger days, to have been a “ knight of the road ”—Chief Justice 
Popham, of whom James I. said, ‘Remember that, in the time of 
Chief Justice Popham, there was not a wandering beggar to be found 
in all Somersetshire.” It was his rule, with regard to all such 
“ yvagabonds,” to pop them into the houses of correction. Yet this 
same Chief Justice prevented many notorious robbers from being 
pardoned by the King. His general character was held in little 
esteem, and Anthony Wood says that he “was well acquainted with 
their ways and courses in his younger days.”? One is reminded of 
Dryden’s lines on Tyburn : 


O Tyburn ! could’st thou reason and dispute, 
Could’st thou but judge as well as execute ; 

How often would’st thou change the felon’s doom, 
And truss some stern Chief Justice in his room.* 


A German proverb says, “‘ While petty thieves are hanged people 
take off their hats to great ones,” and this seems to have troubled 
the fine ruffianly hero of the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,” who sings : 

Since laws were made for every degree, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me, 


I wonder we ha’n’t better company 
Upon Tyburn tree. 


The London coach to Cirencester had not proceeded one May 
morning in 1733 further than Turnham Green, when it was stopped 
1 Weekly Journal, December 9, 1721. 


2 Timbs’s Things not Generally Known, 2nd series, 1861, p. 97. 
3 Dryden’s Miscellaneous Poems, ed. 1727, v. 126. 
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by two highwaymen, who were making off, after rifling the passengers, 
when a servant behind the coach discharged a blunderbuss and shot 
one of them dead upon the spot. The other robber dismounted and 
rifled his dead companion’s pockets, and taking his horse also in bis 
hand, rode away. The corpse was exposed to view in the Turnham 
Green round-house.'! On another occasion as a Mr. Michael Bourke, 
an eminent merchant in Hatton Garden, was riding over Finchley 
Common, he was attacked about 10 o’clock in the evening by a 
single highwayman, well mounted, who “clapt a Pistol to his Breast, 
and demanded his Watch and Money”; but on Mr. Bourke’s 
refusing to comply, he snapped his pistol at him. It, however, 
missed fire, and again the to-be-bitten fell on the biter with his 
whip, mauling him over the face to such a degree that the latter was 
obliged to retire without his booty.? The following shows that two 
footpads might be good company, but that an unwelcome addition 
of three extra gentlemen was worse than none at all. A Mr. 
Allen, of Dulwich, was robbed in his chaise, near Stockwell, by two 
footpads ; but before they could get out of sight, three gentlemen 
chancing by on horseback and hearing what had happened, pursued 
them immediately, which obliged the rogues to betake themselves 
over hedge and ditch into the fields. Upon which two of the 
gentlemen alighted and pursued a-foot, the third holding their horses. 
The men were both taken, one at Nine Elms, and the other in a 
garden near Vauxhall. About half an hour after several coaches 
were robbed in the same place by two highwaymen.? 

The custom of assembling in a body, on the part of travellers, 
when setting out on a journey, did not have its origin in the popular 
apprehension as to the dangers in store from the /7s¢o/-equipped 
highwayman, for even in Anglo-Saxon times merchants congregated 
together in parties or small caravans, both for companionship and as 
a measure of mutual defence against robbers. So risky, indeed, was 
travelling by oneself that the traveller was always in danger of him- 
self being taken for a robber, and one of the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
codes of laws, that of King Wihtraed, directed that “ if a man come 
from afar, or a stranger go out of the highway, and he then neither 
shout nor blow a horn, he is to be accounted a thief, either to be 
slain or to be redeemed.”* In Kensington, with the ugly reputations 
possessed by the Knightsbridge Road and the Gravel Pits on the 
one hand, and the rural thoroughfares of Hammersmith and Turn- 

» London Evening Post, May 12, 1733. 


* Whitehall Evening Post, March 18,1756. * Weekly Journal, Oct. 19, 1723. 
* Manners and Sentiments of the Middle Ages, by Thos. Wright, 1862, p. 77. 
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ham Green on the other, it was customary, as late as the beginning 
of the last century, on Sunday evenings, to ring a bell at intervals to 
enable pleasure-seekers from London to assemble in sufficient num- 
bers to return in safety. And so late as 1799 it was necessary to 
order a party of light horse to patrol every night from Hyde Park 
Corner to Kensington. Even the King himself, taking the air 
immediately outside the walls of his own palace in the court suburb, 
was not immune. William IV. was accustomed to relate how his 
great-grandfather, George II., when walking alone in Kensington 
Gardens, was robbed by a single highwayman, who climbed over the 
wall, and, pleading his great distress, and with a manner of much 
deference, deprived the King of his purse, his watch, and his buckles. 
Collusion between the wayside innkeeper and the “ Toby-man,” ! as 
the highwayman was called, was a matter of common knowledge, 
and the Boniface of the “Half-way House” at Knightsbridge 
was not as Cesar’s innkeepers should be. It was at such public 
resorts that information was obtained, and highwaymen were gene- 
rally found haunting the neighbourhood of such inns. The poor 
market-gardener even, on his sleepy way to Covent Garden, was 
notexempt. One Thursday morning, between two and three o’clock, 
a Joseph Priest, who was driving his cart to the market, was stopped 
by four footpads between the ‘‘ Hand and Flower” (still standing, 
though rebuilt, opposite what was formerly Lee’s Nursery of world- 
wide fame) and the “‘ Dun Cow” (now better known as the “ Red 
Cow,” Hammersmith Road). With dreadful imprecations his 
assailants swore they would rob him. But when, on searching him, 
they found that he had no money about him, they beat him in a 
most cruel manner with thick bludgeons, with which each of them 
was armed.? Again, on one Tuesday morning in May 1731,? 
between five and six o’clock, a highwayman stopped three waggons 
a little beyond Kensington, and took from the Aassengers—not from 
the waggoners, it is to be observed, as there was a difference of fifty 
years between this and the preceding robbery, and people still 
travelled by waggon in 1731—their money &c., and rode off 


1 «¢ Toby-man ” was the popular slang term for a highwayman. To goon the 
‘thigh toby” was to take to the road. The word “‘ toby” is, I think, still in use 
among beggars, whose more common expression, however, was at a later period 
to be on the ‘‘ high-fly,” z.e. to go begging on the high road, or to operate as a 
begging-letter impostor. ‘‘The ‘high-fly’—beggars with letters, pretending to 
be broken-down gentlemen, captains, &c.”—Brandon’s Poverty, Mendicity, and 
Crime, 1839, p. 163. 

2 Public Advertiser, January 2, 1790. 

3 The Craftsman of that date. 
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towards Kensington. But stopping at ‘a House,” evidently a 
public-house, to drink some Geneva, a pistol was perceived in his 
breast, whereupon he was, with the assistance of a baker’s servant, 
secured and carried to the watch-house, taken before a magistrate, 
and committed to Newgate. Here a pair of St. Pulchre’s boots ! 
was provided for him until the time should come for him to “ ride 
up Holborn Hill,” and duly mount “ the mare that was foaled of an 
acorn.”? But as a rule the mounted gentry who carried a pistol 
did not condescend to such small fry as a market-garden waggoner, 
who was therefore generally exempt, and the latter, when he arrived 
in Covent Garden, had only to go a few feet from his waggon to 
read in St. Paul’s Church the epitaph of one who had the reputation 
for not robbing the poor, but who was only a refined edition of the 
scoundrel that went on foot : 


Here lies Du Vall: Reader, if male thou art, 

Look to thy purse ; if female, to thy heart : 

Much havock has he made for both ; for all 

Men he made stand, and women he made fall. 

The second conqu’ror of the Norman race ; 

Knights to his arms did yield, and ladies to his face ; 
Old Tyburn’s glory, England’s illustrious thief, 

Du Vall, the ladies’ joy ; Du Vall, the ladies’ grief.* 


It was considered the safest plan sometimes to send money con- 
cealed in the carrier’s cart or waggon. If there is one thing more 
than another that our needy hero—with “the deadly never-green ” 
at Tyburn looming in the ultimate distance—avoided, it was delay 
in his marauding exploits as a land-pirate. As a rule one only had 
to show fight and he was off—he had no time to waste in searching 
waggons for possible loot when the law might be at his very heels. 
His fears were so great that on one instance he stopped a coach 
between seven and eight in the evening which had got so far as 
Cambridge Heath on the way to Hackney. He had relieved five 
persons in the vehicle of their valuables when a woman sitting on 
the opposite side would not reach over to him to surrender her 
possessions, This, after his easy acquisitions from the others, so 
excited his suspicions that he rode off hastily without the lady’s 
contributions.‘ The “knight of the road” who attempted one fine 


? The manacles worn, in allusion to St. Pulchre’s, or St. Sepulchre’s Church 
outside Newgate, whose clock until recently used to regulate the execution of 
criminals at Newgate. 

? J.e. the ** Triple Tree,” the ‘* deadly never-green,”” which was made of oak. 

* Harleian Miscellany, iii. p. 314. 

* Evening Post, September 19, 1729. 
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Sunday to exploit a gentleman and his wife as they were coming in 
a chaise from Kensington to Knightsbridge, verily had a wolf by 
the ears. It was at night, and the miscreant opened the ball by 
striking their horse over the nose. Upon being asked why he did 
so he drew pistol and bid the man deliver. At this the gentleman 
rose and threw himself upon the highwayman, whose pistol fell from 
his hand, but the latter being the stronger, after being himself first 
thrown down, turned his antagonist over. The latter, however, 
twisted his fingers in the fellow’s hair, and held him close, calling to 
his wife to come and stab him with her penknife. Being afraid that 
she would do so, the fellow surrendered, and his hands were then 
tied, and they brought him to St. James’s round-house.! One 
Wednesday evening in March 1738, between six and seven o’clock, a 
Mr. Mead, coming from Uxbridge to London, was attacked between 
Kensington Gravel Pits and Bayswater by a single highwayman, who 
took from him two guineas and some silver. He then cut the bridle 
of the traveller’s horse and rode off towards the Gravel Pits.2 This 
cutting the bridle was a common device; sometimes the girth also 
was severed. A Mr. How, an eminent wine-merchant in the City, 
was going from London to Holly-Port in Bucks, when he was 
attacked under the park wall, between Staines Bridge and Windsor, 
by a single highwayman, who, after robbing him of about £4, dis- 
mounted him, and cut his horse’s bridle and girth. A poor old 
man came up during the robbery with a boy, whereupon the high- 
wayman threw down a shilling, and bid them go about their business, 
which they accordingly did.* In the case of a woman a more bar- 
-barous expedient was resorted to, to ensure safety. Four footpads 
attacked a poor woman, who sold handkerchiefs about the country, 
in Epping Forest—at that time notorious for such crimes—robbing 
her of £3 in money and of goods to the same value. Remonstran- 
ces on her part led the wretches to cut off a piece of the woman’s 
tongue.‘ The Gravel Pits alluded to above were formed by the ex- 
cavations of the gravel for which Kensington is still famous, and the 
place was indeed once as recognised a health resort as Bath, Tun- 
bridge Wells, or Hampstead, though in a minor way, and at a later 
time constituted a hamlet in the parish of Kensington. The name 
at one time comprised an area beginning on the west side of what is 
now Queen’s Road, and extending some distance past Clanricarde 
Gardens, which are built on the site of the village—a village settled 
upon what was formerly nothing but gravel pits. 


1 Evening Post, September 12, 1728. 2 Daily Gazetteer, March 17, 1738. 
3 Craftsman, 1735. * Weekly Journal, April 21, 1722. 
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To those who are accustomed to associate with the “knight- 
hood” of the road the gallantries of Claude Duval, Captain 
Macheath, William Nevison, and Maclean, who is said to have been 
the son of an Irish Dean and the brother of a Calvinist minister in 
great esteem at The Hague—it would come as a surprise to read of 
many of the ignominious exploits of their would-be imitators in the 
news-sheets of the time. It is nearly always the social life of the well- 
to-do that we read of in the novels, diaries, and letters of the period 
covered by the highwayman. But it is not there that one will find 
his true picture. Neither will you find him in Belsham, Hume, nor 
in Smollett. Lecky, while accurate, does not, in his “ Eighteenth 
Century” adequately chronicle the flagrant vices of the time, 
especially that of highwaymanry, when, as Horace Walpole says, “ One 
was forced to travel, even at noon, as if one were going to battle.” ! 
Good old Dr. Lettsom tells of a young man whom he turned 
from the error of ways that had been adopted on some slight reverse 
of fortune. Dissipation was responsible for many young men going 
‘on the road ”: so too was failure in business through less culpable 
causes. Lecky is responsible for the story of a London print-cutter 
who was stopped by a single highwayman on the road to Enfield. 
The tradesman recognised his assailant, whom he addressed by 
name. The detected robber at once blew out his brains. But for 
ludicrousness the following will be voted excellent :—* Last week 
Mr. John Snow, who keeps the King’s Arms at Fulham, was attack’d 
by two Highwaymen by Bloody Bridge on the King’s Road between 
Chelsea and Fulham ; he happened to know the Person that stopt 
him, and said, Billy, J hope you don’t follow these Practises, upon 
which the other fired a Pistol at him but miss’d him, the noise 
whereof so frightened the Horse, that he flung Mr. Snow into the 
Dirt ; the Rogues seeing him fall, imagined they had kill’d him, and 
made off, whereupon he remounted his Horse and got safe home ;? 
but as Quarles says : 


Falls have their risings, wanings have their primes, 
And desperate sorrows wait for better times.” 


Horace Walpole escaped ohce from a situation quite as dangerous— 
even more so, although he suffered no contusions—when he gave the 
highwayman a prearranged purse containing only bad money, which 
he carried on purpose. But he was for some time in terror, lest the 
man who had robbed him should discover the deception and return. 
I remember another case of deception in which a traveller who had 


' Letters, ii. p. 281. ? Craftsman, December 15, 1733. 
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been accosted by a highwayman protested that he had no valuables 
on his person at all. This proved to be the case when he was 
searched. But the robber was not satisfied, and happening to find 
that his prey had put up at an inn, he also took a room near him. 
At bedtime he watched through his unconscious neighbour’s key- 
hole, and observed him put his boots under his pillow. He went 
downstairs with his flint and tinder, and arranged some hay so that 
it could be set alight and create a formidable blaze. Pretending to 
have just perceived it he shouted “ Fire !” upon which the man who 
had placed his boots under his pillow issued with haste, like the 
other inmates, from his room. Assuring himself that the coast was 
clear, the highwayman hurriedly entered and snatched the boots 
from under the pillow. Taking them to his room he was again dis- 
appointed on finding that there was nothing in them. But he 
suddenly bethought him to prize the heels off, when he found them 
filled with gold coins. Then, to horse and away. 

A favourite trick of the highway pest was to be mounted and 
ostensibly on a journey, and to be seized with a sudden desire for 
companionship. Poor Mr. Silk was hastening to his home in 
Peckham from London one evening in November when he was over- 
taken in the “ North Field” by two men who asked him whether he 
was going to Peckham. Upon his saying that he was, they desired 
to join company with him. As soon as they had got to the middle 
of the field, one of them ran full against him, and the fellow “ being 
asked what he meant, answer’d—‘ What d’ye think? D—n you, give 
me your money,’ and presented a pistol. The other cried ‘Shoot 
- the dog !’ on which the villain fired at him, and the ball grazed along 
Mr. Silk’s head, wounding him seriously, The other rogue im- 
mediately drew a hanger, and cut him down the face in a most 
barbarous manner, robbing him of his coat, hat, and wig, and about 
six shillings in money. They then threatened to blind him, but on 
his begging hard, and promising he would not follow them, they 
desisted, and went off, cursing him meanwhile for their disappoint- 
ment. It was believed that their victim had been mistaken for a 
farmer near the place, who had that day been to London to receive 
money.” Mr. Silk continued dangerously ill from his wounds, but 
whether his adventure terminated fatally or not, we are left unin- 
formed.! 

The exploits of the Toby-man were often, it is true, of a hair- 
raising character, but in a different sense from that which is presented 
in the flame-coloured literature of the British errand-boy, or even in 

1 London Evening Post, November 4, 1738. 
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the mendacious heroics of that thorough-paced scamp, Richard 
Turpin. The hair-raising was literally executed. No man’s wig of 
any pretensions in the perruquier’s art was safe, and the fine head- 
dresses of the women of fashion were equally a source of temptation 
to the street robber, who cut holes through the backs of carriages at 
least as early as 1717.' And the trick was a common one, not con- 
fined to wig-stealing, down to as late as 1821. As the carriage of 
Colonel Wyndham was proceeding one evening in January of that 
year to the house of the Earl of Egremont, in Grosvenor Place, a 
trunk containing a quantity of valuable articles was cut from behind 
the carriage by two men, with which they were making off, but on 
their being pursued instantly they left the property behind. The 
toll collector at Hyde Park Corner, hearing of the circumstances, 
immediately sent to the Earl of Egremont’s, and the stolen trunk, 
with the whole of its contents, was safely delivered to the Colonel. 
At this time scarcely a night passed that depredations of a similar 
description were not committed.2? In 1738 robberies were so 
frequent in London that it was dangerous matter to stir out of doors 
at any time during the night or day without a brace of pistols, a ball 
from which was about the only thing in the way of property 
that these street-gentry found it difficult to dispose of ; moreover, 
it was a discomforting thought that it could not be passed on to the 
receivers of stolen property with which the metropolis swarmed. 
Even at a time later in the century, the inefficiency of the 
watchmen and of the whole police administration, as it was 
in its incipiency, was such that there were believed by the 
political economist Patrick Colquhoun to be more than 3,000 
receivers of stolen goods in London alone, and an equal propor- 
tion all over the country.* The full and detailed account which 
Colquhoun, who was made a police magistrate in 1794, has given of 
the state of crime in London a short time after his appointment, 
shows to what a terrible magnitude offences against property had 
then attained. He speaks of it as an incontestable fact that there 
was much more crime in proportion to the population, and especially 
much more crime against property, in England than in France, 
Flanders, Holland, and some other northern countries. 
Transportation to the American colonies, which lasted from 1718 
to the beginning of the American war in 1775, effected no improve- 


' Weekly Journal, March 30, 1717. 
? The Globe, January 16, 1821. Three similar robberies are described in the 
Globe for January 11, 1810. 
* See Zreatise on the Police of the Metropolis, 1797. 
VOL. CCXCVII. NO. 2087. LL 
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ment in the morals of the highwayman. On the contrary, it made 
him a more confirmed criminal. In 1738, for instance, many 
robberies were committed by one convict unaided, who had twice 
undergone transportation. This, however, was not, says a news- 
paper paragraph of that year, ‘the Person call’d Lord Vaughan ; tho’ 
he has return’d from Transportation, as Numbers do every Year, who 
commit continual Robberies ; for a Highwayman, or other Robber, 
seldom returns improv’d for the better, or indeed at all mended, by 
his Travels.”! In the same year it was suggested that “if the 
Houses that harbour Highwaymen, Street Robbers, &c. were prose- 
cuted at the pudlic charge, these Villains would not so easily find 
Shelter as at present ; dut every Body’s Business is no Body’s, so they 
go unmolested ; for if a public-spirited Person was to prosecute at 
his own Charge such Houses, &c. your Macray’s and Wreathock’s of 
the Law would find out so many Quibdles or Flaws in the Proceed- 
ings, that he would bring off his Client per Trickum Legis, and an 
honest Man be left in the Lurch to pay his Costs; and perhaps have 
some Piece of Villainy trump’d up against him into the Bargain.” ? 
The fact is that though there was a small minority, the nucleus of 
which was formed by those who had themselves suffered the loss of 
property, and had sustained personal injury at the hands of some 
desperate jailbird, the popular sympathy—a sympathy by no means 
confined to the riff-raff—was with the highwayman, especially if he 
posed as a fine gentleman whose necessities had driven him into the 
course he had taken. Maclean had a lodging in St. James’s Street, 
and his manners were those of a polished gentleman, while the 
interest he excited was so great that the day before his execution, in 
1750, no fewer than 3,000 persons visited his cell. Walpole, who 
narrates this, had himself been robbed by Maclean. 

But sooner or later, unless he forsook his crooked ways and 
returned to honest citizenship, the highwayman’s loving attachment 
to his mare and his barking-irons, or popps, as he called them, ended 
in an involuntary divorce. They had been all along, and he knew it, 
as fatal as the Shirt of Nessus to Hercules. He must wear that 
only remedy for the incurable, the Anodyne Necklace.”* And the 


1 London Evening Post, November 2, 1738. 

2 Ibid. November 4-7, 1738. 

* Walpole’s Letters to Mann, August 1750. 

* The Anodyne Necklace was a quack remedy of the day, similar in its 
pretensions to some Electric Belts, and quite as fraudulent, only it was worn 
round the neck instead of round the waist. The hangman’s rope was also called 
a ‘‘riding knot an inch below the ear;” the ‘‘ Tyburn tippet;” a ‘* Tyburn 
check.” To be hanged was to be “‘ stabbed with a Bridport dagger,” Bridport 
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authorities seem to have done all they could to render his journey to 
the gallows as theatrical as possible. It was not till towards the end 
of the eighteenth century that the custom of presenting a nosegay to 
every criminal on his way to Tyburn was abolished. “Sixteen- 
stringed Jack,” a/ias John Rann, who was executed in 1774 for 
robbing the Rev. Dr. Bell, in Gunnersbury Lane, was one of the last. 
He wore it in his buttonhole. Candidates for the rope, of all 
degrees, were primed with drink so that it was customary to arrive at 
the gallows drunk, until the execution of Lord Ferrers in 1760, when 
the earl was refused wine and water, because “ by the late regulations 
they were enjoined not to let prisoners drink from the place of 
imprisonment to that of execution, as great indecencies had been 
formerly committed by the lower species of criminals getting drunk.”! 
The custom of offering the condemned a parting cup at various 
stages along the road, however degenerate it afterwards became, had 
its origin, as is well known, in Catholic times, and in a genuine pity 
for the poor wretches who were to be executed. The unseemly 
hilarity of the people on their way to “ Paddington Fair,” as a hanging 
was called, is well known, and the criminal often made a still more 
repulsive exhibition of himself. One day in June 1735 a man 
named Gregory was hanged in chains after execution at Tyburn, near 
Edgware Bury. He had refused and ridiculed the Sacrament, and 
at the Crown tavern, by St. Giles’s Pound, he swore that he valued 
no more being hanged than he did the drinking of a glass of wine. 
After the minister had left him at the gallows, he turned to the 
spectators laughing, and was “so hardened that his countenance was 
not perceiv’d in the least to alter. He laughed heartily just before 
he was turn’d off.”?. The frivolous bearing of the populace was not 
peculiar to the public executions at Tyburn. Reminiscences of 
such behaviour were common for some time after it became the 
custom to hedge the grim vengeance of the law with greater privacy. 
An old Dorset shepherd, for instance, pointing to where the gibbet 
stood on the wild downs near Cranbourne, said, “ A hanging was a 
pretty sight when I were a boy, for the sheriff and javelin men came 
a-horseback, and they all stopped for refreshment at the inn near by, 
as they’d come a long way, and we all had a drink.” “ And did the 
man who was going to be hanged have anything?” ‘“ Lord! yes, 


having been famous for its hemp manufacture, the hangman’s halter being known 
as a ‘* Bridport dagger.” Other vulgar expressions for hanging were to ‘* kick 
the wind,” to ‘*dance upon nothing,” and ‘to die of a hempen fever.” 
1 Walpole to Mann, May 7, 1760. 
? Grub Street Journal, June 12, 1735. 
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sir, as much strong beer as he liked, and we all drank his health ; 
and then they hanged he, and buried him by the gibbet.” ! 

Bad as things were at these executions, they were not quite so bad 
as Rogers, the poet, painted them in his “Table Talk.” He says :— 
‘When I was a lad, I recollect seeing a whole cartful of young girls, in 
dresses of various colours, on their way to be executed at Tyburn. 
They had been condemned, on one indictment, for having been 
concerned in—that is, perhaps, for having been spectators of—the 
burning of some houses during Lord George Gordon’s riots. It was 
quite horrible.” But this cartload of young girls were on their way 
to witness an execution, as is pointed out by a writer in “‘ Notes and 
Queries,” who quotes the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1780, where 
it is stated that only two women were executed. Certainly it was 
customary, at all events in 1735, to hang criminals in batches, and 
this is doubtless how the mistake arose. There was a curious traffic 
engaged in after an execution. Two elderly women dressed in black 
crape pretended to be the mothers or grandmothers of some of the 
prisoners, so that they carried away two or three bodies at every 
execution, which they sold to the surgeons to be “ atomised.” ? 

But sometimes the surgeon as well as the hangman was cheated 
of his dues. I do not know when the first instance occurred, but 
the discovery was made by someone that it was possible to preserve 
life, even when suspended from the gallows, by introducing into an 
incision in the windpipe a hollow tube of sufficient diameter to 
allow of a passage of air. An early instance seems to be as follows. 
It was currently reported and believed that when one Gordon, a 
notorious highwayman, was to be executed, an attempt was made to 
save his life by making such an incision in his trachea, and inserting 
a little silver pipe through which he might breathe at the tightening 
of the halter. This, it was said, in 1731, was founded on an experi- 
ment made on a dog, who hung several hours before dying. The 
like experiment succeeded so well in Gordon’s case, that being 
carried to an ale-house after he was cut down, and blooded ina warm 
bed, he bled ten ounces. But he then gave a groan and expired.? 

Whether it be possible to survive the suspension by the rope 
without such artificial means one cannot say, for although there is 
no mention of it, it is quite possible that such a means was employed 
















1 See the Cornhill Magazine for August 1900. 
2 See the Queen, May 30, 1896, where there is a vivid account by Sir Walter 

Besant of the cold-blooded horrors of a day at ‘‘ Paddington Fair” (Zhe Voice of 

the Flying Day). 

3 Craftsman, May 5, 1731. 
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in the following instance, as it certainly was, sometimes quite success- 
fully, in others. One Dewell, executed for rape, being brought to 
Surgeons’ Hall for anatomy, had been stripped and laid on the 
board, when one of the servants, who was washing the body pre- 
paratory to dissection, perceived life in it, and found breath coming 
quicker and quicker. Whereupon the surgeon bled him, and in 
about two hours he came to himself enough to sit up in a chair, 
groaned very much, and seemed in great agitation, but could not 
speak. He was, however, committed to Newgate, and in the 
morning was so well as to take some refreshment. Eleanor Mump- 
man, who was executed with the said Dewell, was carried to an ale- 
house in Whitecross Street, where she also came to life.! 

In the “ride up Holborn Hill,” the principal seat in the cart, to 
which the highwayman had an inalienable right as the place of 
“honour,” was vacated by him in favour of the plunderer of the 
mails, on whose head was placed a reward of £200. A typical 
instance of mail-robbery occured in December 1756, when a footpad 
stopped a postboy at Shepherd’s Bush. After making him dismount, 
he accompanied him and his horse down a neighbouring lane into 
a field. Here he took everything that was of any value from the 
letters, which were from Campden, Chipping Norton, Evesham, 
Burford, Whitney, Woodstock, Oxford, Ludlow, Bromyard, 
Worcester, Thame, Southall, Gerrard’s Cross, Uxbridge, High 
Wickham, and Beaconsfield. The course the rascal then pursued 
testifies to the care necessary for such a dangerous enterprise. He 
mounted the postboy’s horse and set off towards Acton, the same 
horse being found at eight the same morning near the Turnpike at 
Hyde Park Corner. Once free of his horse, he “ put off several Bank 
Notes to several innkeepers on the road to Caxton, by travelling Post 
in Post Chaises with four Horses, by the way of Barnet, Hatfield, 
Stevenage and Bugden, and returning from Caxton, by the Way of 
Royston, Ware, and Enfield to London, where he was set down at 
Gray’s Inn Gate, in Gray’s Inn Lane, about Twelve o’Clock at Noon, 
on Tuesday the 14th instant,” the robbery having been committed 
on Sunday morning of the 12th, between four and five o’clock. The 
highwayman is described as being rather above the middle size, of a 
brown complexion, very thin in visage and body, with an effeminate 
voice. He had on asilver-laced hat with cockade, blue surtout coat 
with brass buttons, a dark-brown, close-bodied coat underneath, a pair 
of breeches with silver gartering at the knees, his wig or hair, or 
both, being mixed with a dark brown, and tied behind witha ribbon. 

? St, James’s Evening Post, November 25, 1740. 
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The reward for his apprehension advertised by the Postmaster- 
General was “Two Hundred Pounds over and above the Reward 
given by Act of Parliament for apprehending Highwaymen,” ! which 
was £40. The robbery of the Brighton mail in 1792 was not the 
stopping of a mail-coach by dashing highwaymen, but the obstruct- 
ing of a lad of fifteen years of age by a couple of loafing footpads, 
who were duly hanged, and the circumstance of the mother of one of 
them, named Rooke, going night after night to the gibbet to collect 
the bones as they were blown down by the wind suggested the poem 
 Rizpah,” ? 

I possess an engraving of a perspective view of the execu- 
tion of Lord Ferrers at Tyburn, May 5, 1760, for the murder 
of his steward. On this occasion the “drop” was used for the 
first time instead of the cart.* The earl’s landau, in which he 
was drawn by six horses from the Tower, escorted by military, police, 
and civil dignitaries, and dressed in a suit of light-coloured clothes 
embroidered with silver, said to have been his wedding suit, stands 
on the right of the picture. On each side are stands for the 
spectators, or such of them, one may suppose, as were able to pay, 
that on the left resembling a modern stand such as one sees at a 
great event in the world of sport. Horse-soldiers are drawn up in a 
circle round the gallows, which consists simply of a transverse beam, 
supported by two upright posts, one at each end. Steps lead to the 
platform, and behind appears to be the object which had been removed 
from under the feet of the condemned. Gin is being hawked about 
by a woman with a glass, which she hands to the lookers-on. 
The executioners, it is stated in one account, quarrelled before the 
very face of the unfortunate earl for #5 which he gave to the 
assistant instead of to the chief; and when he was dead they 
fought for the silken rope with which it had been his privilege 
as a nobleman to be hanged, while the mob tore the black baize 
from the scaffold as relics. The hearse with six horses is drawn up 
near the landau, ready for his departure from the scene of execution 
for burial. 

J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
1 Whitehall Evening Post, December 25, 1756. See also the London Evening 
Post, April 25, 1732 (or3) ; the St. James's Evening Post, September 26, 1738, &c. 
2 The Daily Telegraph, August 4, 1896. 
* In 1784, what was called the New Drop was introduced, whereby much of 
the horror of these executions was obviated. On its first use no fewer than fifteen 
criminals were executed, June 23, 1784, and during the period from February to 


December 1 of the following year no fewer than ninety-six individuals suffered 
at Newgate by this novel process. (History of St. Giles.) 























THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MURDER 
IN MODERN FICTION. 


HE change in manners that the progress of civilisation brings 
about in a community has a necessary reaction on the 
character of its crime; the cruder forms of delinquency, which in 
rougher times were the natural methods of the intelligent scoundrel, 
give place to more polite, if not more moral, ways, or, if they linger 
on, lose all but their pathological element, and become the monopoly 
of the madman. 

A clear instance of this truism is the modern decadence of murder. 
In the legal or extra-legal struggle for existence skill or fraud has 
gradually been substituted for violence, so that the impulses of 
acquisitiveness have been almost excluded from the motives of 
homicide, and it is, of course, these impulses of the expansive 
temperament that are answerable for the bulk of sane crime. And 
while in this way the murder from calculated interest tends to 
disappear, the murder from passion has become a rarer and more 
anomalous phenomenon. Impulses of aggression, it is true, are 
involved in the very essence of the emotions of hate, revenge 
jealousy ; but in a civilised modern they do not go beyond the 
rudimentary stage; that they should issue in actual murderous 
violence implies an intensity in the impulse or a feebleness in the 
power of restraint rarely found, except as the result of disease 
Murder, in short, under modern social conditions, even those that 
prevail in the least civilised classes, is becoming obsolete as a sane 
act. 

This altered conception of homicide, which has entered into the 
common stock of ideas, has necessarily been reflected by literary art 
in its treatment of crime, and most clearly, of course, by those forms 
of art that take social life and manners as their subject-matter. In 
a’modern novel or a modern drama, to represent murder as a con- 
ceivable act for a sane individual would require a piling up of motive 
or a manipulation of circumstance which would destroy all appearance 
of probability. And, in fact, outside of the few hackneyed situations 
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of the duel or the killing of the unfaithful wife, the sane homicide is 
hardly to be found in present-day fiction. Take, for example, that 
panorama of modern social life, the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” : in its 
pages there are scarce half a dozen scenes of murderous violence, 
and every one of these belongs to the roman-feuilleton part of Balzac’s 
work, and has no more pretension to probability than have his 
introductions of the supernatural. When there is murder to be 
done, he models an assassin frankly on the heroes of Transpontine 
drama, like the pirate in “ La Femme de Trente Ans,” or the Brazilian 
lover of Valérie Marneffe in “ La Cousine Bette”; he never thinks 
of allotting the crime to a personage of real life. This, most assuredly, 
is not because there is any lack of forcefulness of character in his 
marvellous incarnations of passion, of ambition, hate, avarice ; it is 
simply because he recognises—as, indeed, he says explicitly more 
than once—that in the world he paints the circumstances which 
would make homicide possible are too exceptional to be admitted in 
art, whose limitations in these matters are necessarily stricter than 
those of reality. 

And yet murder is far too important a situation of tragedy to be 
wholly excluded from literature. The impulses of which it is the 
extreme expression are at the root of the passions of deepest dramatic 
interest ; and, naturally, the artist working in these passions cannot be 
expected to limit himself to a purely internal action, a simple study 
of abortive impulses. His only course, therefore, is to follow the 
actual evolution of crime, and to accept murder as ordinarily a 
phenomenon of disease ; it is necessarily an exceptional act, and the 
element of exception can be more legitimately placed in the agent 
than in his environment, since the levelling conditions of modern 
existence do, in fact, more easily admit the abnormal in character than 
the abnormal in circumstances, at least in so far as either may prompt 
to murder. 

And, apart from its utility in enabling the novelist to handle 
situations of tragedy which in regard to sane individuals might have 
seemed melodramatic, this choice of morbid types has, of course, 
corresponded with the general disposition in modern fiction, or at 
least in one of its prominent schools, to adopt the methods and 
standards of positive science. The realist novel has scientific 
pretensions, and aspires to be a demonstration in psychology ; and, 
since the most fruitful method in the recent progress of that science 
has been the objective study of the abnormal as a guide to the 
workings of the normal mind, the novelist, like the positive psycho- 
logist, goes for his material to the mentally diseased. 
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In a great measure this tendency is new. In older literature, no 
doubt, representations of the morbid are to be found, and very often 
of admirable accuracy ; but the point of view from which they are 
shown is in general different ; for the most part—a few exceptions 
might, of course, be named—the disease of mind is an element of 
the dénouement—it is an effect,and not a motive, of the dramatic action. 
The modern school, with which we are here concerned, on the 
other hand, consciously and deliberately studies the insane tempera- 
ment as the source of the diseased conduct in which the dramatic 
interest lies. And, consonant with its claim to be realist, it is by 
the standard of clinical observation that it measures unity of action. 

In the result, this method, whatever its merits or defects in other 
regards may be, has at least given us several singularly interesting 
studies of the psycho-pathology of crime. 

Before reviewing the more important of these studies of the 
morbid, it may be useful to recall as a contrast something of the 
attempts that have been made to construct a psychology of murder 
in the normal. The most notable of these essays is, unquestionably, 
Stendhal’s “ Le Rouge et le Noir” ; and from our present point of 
view this novel has a further title to attention, because through the 
circumstances of its origin it is a peculiarly apt illustration of the 
difficulties of placing a sane assassin in the setting of modern life. 
The central incident of the novel, as is well known, was taken from 
a contemporary cause cé/ébre, the murder of Madame Michaud by 
the seminarist Berthet. This was the sort of episode that most 
strongly appealed to the coarse and brutal temperament of Stendhal. 
A rare literary artist, with the ideals of a lieutenant of Bonaparte’s 
dragoons, he viewed every form of violence as a manifestation of the 
truculent self-assertion which he worshipped under the name of 
“energy.” Accordingly, when a young seminarist murdered a woman 
who had been his benefactress, and whom he alleged to have been 
his mistress, Stendhal saw in the sordid affair a display of this same 
energy, and the seminarist murderer, Berthet, became in his hands 
the heroic figure of Julien Sorel. But in this transformation of the 
actor’s personality the realism of the act disappears. Berthet was a 
common type of criminal lunatic, a miserable degenerate with insane 
delusions of vanity and suspicion ; impulses of murder and suicide 
were entirely natural in him. Julien, on the contrary, is a sort of 
Uebermensch. Through every page Stendhal insists on his extra- 
ordinary genius ; he is a creature of logic, a cerebral machine moved 
solely by the intelligence. No act could be less in keeping with 
such a character than the crazy attack on Madame de Rénal. 
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In the ineffectiveness of this episode one touches the weak 
point of Stendhal’s talent: the extraordinary power of subtle analysis 
which he displays in examining the movements of the intelligence 
deserts him when he comes to deal with the emotions ; and, as 
though he recognised this limitation in himself, his touch becomes 
hasty and superficial when he has to represent impulsive action. 
This want of emotional insight allowed him to commit the error of 
attributing to a sane personality an act only conceivable as the result 
of disease. It is not, of course, suggested that a novelist’s conception 
is to be criticised by comparison with the events in real life which 
may have set his imagination to work.. The point of the comparison 
in this instance is merely in the proof it affords that the most 
striking attempt in fiction to associate violence of conduct with a 
normal or supra-normal character, in modern conditions, is based 
on a pathological observation, and fails in realism precisely because 
of the effort to give to the action a sane instead of a morbid 
origin. 

The writers who have repeated Stendhal’s attempt have been at 
least as unsuccessful. In reading, for instance, such a book as 
“ André Cornélis” it is impossible to escape the impression of melo- 
drama ; all M. Bourget’s subtlety cannot give an air of plausibility to 
Jacques Termonde, or to the extravagant circumstances of his crime 
and its penalty. And this unreality of the setting necessarily vitiates 
the entire dramatic and psychological value of such novels. They 
are experimental novels in perhaps the only sense—and it is a very 
bad one—in which that much-abused term can be applied, with even 
approximate justice, to a work of fiction; their conditions are those 
of a hypothetical laboratory ; they are not the conditions of real life, 
in which sane murder is become an anachronism. 

To feel to the full the contrast between these novels of a priori 
psychology and the novel of actual observation, set beside “Le 
Rouge et le Noir” a work that might have been written as its cor- 
rective—Dostoievsky’s ‘Crime and Punishment.” Raskollnikoff is 
in many points an exact parallel to Julien Sorel. He is an adoles- 
cent, conscious of large talents, ambitions, and appetites, but placed 
in a position of poverty that gives him no scope; to secure himself 
a start in life he suppresses the existence of an old money-lending 
hag. The crime is a murder of calculation, growing out of the 
expansive temperament ; it is a crime such as a Julien Sorel might be 
disposed to commit. But Dostoievsky has realised, as Stendhal could 
not, that such crimes in a civilised modern are the product not of 
energy, but of disease. Raskollnikoff is never presented as sane ; he 
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is a weak personality, dominated by the suggestions of theory, and 
acting in obedience to these suggestionsin a sort of dreamy automatism. 
He has conceived the idea of the murder as a speculative possibility, 
and even at the moment of its lucid execution it keeps this character 
of a remote hypothesis, to whose realisation his whole conscious 
being has never consented. From the inception of the criminal idea 
to the end of his long duel with the juge @instruction he moves in 
this same state of imperfect consciousness. 

“Crime and Punishment” is, of course, a study of the excep- 
tional, and therefore less accessible to criticism. Raskollnikoff is an 
assassin of a very rare intellectual variety, in many points psycho- 
logically nearer akin to the Anarchist than to the ordinary criminal. 
Less difficult to estimate by the clinical standard are the commoner 
but even more distinctly morbid murderers that abound elsewhere in 
Dostoievsky’s pages. They form a gallery of criminal types unique 
in literature—as unique as the conjunction of temperament and 
circumstances that gave them origin. The exceptional career of 
Dostoievsky—condemned to death and brought in sight of the 
scaffold, then sent to herd for years with the worst class of convicts 
—would constitute for any writer a fairly complete education in the 
realities of criminal life. And this epileptic of genius was peculiarly 
qualified to profit by such experiences. Endowed to an even 
morbid degree with the emotional susceptibility which seems to be a 
character of his people, he had through a singular symptom of 
his disease a further special intuition of the criminal soul : the 
aura or warning that preceded his epileptic fits took the unusual 
form of a feeling of having committed some terrible crime. Pro- 
duced under such conditions, it is not surprising that Dostoievsky’s 
work counts for more in criminology than all the most learned 
treatises on the “ uomo delinquente.” 

His murderers have the variety of actual life, and for this reason 
it is rather difficult to generalise concerning them. One must note, 
however, as their most characteristic trait—it is, indeed, a trait of 
all Dostoievsky’s personages—that in them impulse has a complete 
independence and priority in regard tothought. Their conscious- 
ness of what they want to say or do is rarely clear ; they are for the 
most part merely inert spectators of their own conduct, sometimes 
foreseeing, indeed, their actions as probable, more often surprised at 
their occurrence, but hardly ever able to control them. All, from 
the merchant Rogojine in “The Idiot ” to the brutalised peasant, 
Akoulka’s husband, in the “ Memoirs of the Dead-House,” are alike 
in this fatalist attitude ; they differ only in the degree of lucidity 
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with which they can follow the untrammelled movements of their 
souls. The same spirit shows itself in a different form in another 
very curious and striking trait of Dostoievsky’s work—his predilec- 
tion for studies of the pathological liar, the individual who, like 
Lebedeff in “The Idiot,” “in perfect sincerity mixes up words 
and actions, truth and falsehood.” Dostoievsky repeatedly sets 
characters of this sort—extraordinarily well-drawn—beside his 
impulsive criminals, as though with the deliberate purpose of 
emphasising the unimportance of thought in relation to action in the 
mentally degenerate. It is, in fact, by the skill of his artistic present- 
ment of this central truth in the morbid psychology of the criminal 
that his work is of such enduring value in criminology. No other 
writer, with the single exception of D’Annunzio, can challenge com- 
parison with him on this ground. 

The excellence of Dostoievsky’s studies has necessarily to some 
extent over-shadowed the other Russian novelists. Even Tolstoi at 
his best—perhaps for the very reason that he is a larger and saner 
genius—is not his equal as an analyst of crime ; and very often, as, for 
instance, in the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” he is immeasurably his inferior. 
And this is still truer of Gorki. Compare, for example, the assassina- 
tion scene in ‘‘The Three,” a work written under the evident 
influence of Dostoievsky, with such a masterpiece as the murder in 
“Crime and Punishment”: there is all the difference between a 
chef @euvre and a good copy. ‘There is, moreover, the less need to 
dwell in any detail on these writers since they all represent essenti- 
ally the same view of criminal psychology as that which has been 
‘supremely well rendered by Dostoievsky. 

Similarly, the majority of the murder studies in English and 
French fiction call for little more than a passing reference. The 
former, indeed, offer practically no interest from our point of view ; 
the excessive modesty of English fiction makes the novelist as a 
rule eschew such violent subjects altogether, and if by exception he 
does deal with them, it is almost always in harmony with certain 
conventional ideas of crime and remorse, and not at all with any 
regard to clinical truth. The murderers he describes are nearly all 
of the type of Bill Sikes or Jonas Chuzzlewit ; they are the criminals 
of the respectable middle-class imagination, excellent perhaps to 
point a moral, but not in the least like the criminal of actual life. 

Though the writers of the French naturalist school have been 
under no such disabilities, they have hardly been much more 
successful in the studies of murder that abound in their novels. Of 
course, there have been notable exceptions. Guy de Maupassant 
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especially, in several of his sketches, has perfectly rendered the 
semi-conscious fulfilment of brute passions of violence. One 
phase of alcoholic homicide, for instance, is admirably painted in 
“L’Ivrogne”; and “La Petite Roque,” as a study of sexual murder 
and remorse, would not be unworthy of Dostoievsky. Again, in 
“La Fille Elisa” the De Goncourts have drawn with accuracy the 
type of homicidal impulse in an hysterical degenerate. 

Apart, however, from a few instances like these, the realist school 
has been more remarkable for the number than for the quality of 
its studies of the murder impulse. In particular, the most notorious 
writer of the school has only a very indifferent success with the 
criminals who bulk so largely in his novels. This is the more 
remarkable because M. Zola was evidently at great pains to give his 
murderers a correct scientific organisation ; they always act under 
the impulse of “hereditary lesions,” of the “ alcohol slowly accumu- 
lated in their race,” and so on; they commit homicide with all the 
orthodox symptoms of the impulsive degenerate—and yet they are 
utterly unconvincing. In this, as so often in M. Zola’s work, the 
effort to be severely correct has overshot the mark. Lantier, Jeanlin, 
Mouret, and the rest who figure on his stage, duly ticketed as moral 
idiots, hereditary degenerates, and so forth, belong to text-books, and 
not to reality; they have come to M. Zola out of the pages of 
Moreau and Prosper Despine, and have retained from these 
didactic associations an almost pedantic air of correctness in their 
iniquity, which marks them out at once as the abstract types of the 
systematic treatise, not living subjects painted by an artist. To feel 
the difference one need only compare these products of pure “ cram ” 
with the characters in the author’s single masterpiece, as it appears 
to be also his single work of direct observation—the “ Assommoir.” 

There is, however, one exception to his general unsuccess in the 
characterisation of the criminal; in the study of the homicidal 
crowd he reaches excellence. Here he has the insight of sympathy ; 
his genius is the apotheosis of “ the man in the street.” He has the 
passion for exaggeration, the lyrical enthusiasm for bigness, the 
capacity of mirage which dominate the mob-consciousness. And 
this “‘ Yellow Press” way of looking at things, which accounts for a 
large part in the failure of his studies of the psychology of the 
individual, is here a source of strength. To quote a single instance, 
the pages in “Germinal” describing the march of the strikers and 
the death of Maigrat are unsurpassed in fiction as pictures of 
criminal frenzy in the meb. Except his crowds, in fact, nothing in 
M. Zola’s novels has any real life or individuality. 
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The writers discussed so far viewed the murder impulse mainly 
from the mental side ; Dostoievsky, it is true, recognised the organic 
disorders that underlie pathological conduct, but it did not come 
within the methods of his art to attempt their fuller analysis. The 
remarkable studies of Gabriele d’ Annunzio, with which we have now 
to deal, are conceived in a different spirit : they are avowedly based 
on the physiological theory of emotion which views feeling and impulse 
as expressions of the state of organic function ; and they, therefore, 
make the minute examination of that state the essential point in their 
analysis of morbid action. This attitude separates D’ Annunzio from 
all the other literary exponents of the psychology of crime, and gives 
to his work an importance which demands for it a more detailed 
discussion. 

The character of his artistic temperament peculiarly fits 
D’ Annunzio for the 7é% of a pathologist of emotion. Uniting an 
extraordinary acuteness of affective sensibility with a rare power of 
lucid analysis, he is able to endow his emotional creations—and all 
his personages are of the emotional type—with an intense degree of 
vitality and vividness, which can resist even his own subtle and 
merciless dissection. His studies give, as it were, the illusion of an 
auto-vivisection, carried out by a blending of the introspective and 
objective methods, in an artist who is at once a poet of genius and a 
positive psychologist. 

His poetical side, his acute sensibility, gives to his art its singular 
effect of emotional unity and force. It is always the affective tone 
of impressions that is their salient quality in his perception of them 
and the dominant influence in his associations. The leaning to 
symbolism, so marked in all his works, is an extreme expression of this 
characteristic ; to him impressions that have an emotional common 
denominator are thereby more or less equivalent. Subtle artifices of 
manner emphasise this mode of perception ; frequently, for instance, 
his epithets belong more to impulse and emotion than to sensation, 
as when he speaks of “la notte calma e omicida,” or describes the 
waves rolling in “con una veemenza d’ amore o di collera.” And 
more notable still from this point of view is his avowed and deliberate 
use of music of style for the direct suggestion of emotional states 
which are imperfectly or not at all communicable by way of ideas. 
This sense of the harmony of words, from which he draws at 
times such extraordinarily brilliant effects, goes with that extreme 
susceptibility to music which is a note of his temperament. No 
other writer has given to this art the same importance in the 
emotional life of his characters. Contrast, for example, his insistence 
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on its influence with the utter insensibility of a pure intellectualist 

like Balzac, for whose heroes music practically does not exist, even 

when they are pursuing their amours at the opera. Very significant, 

too, is the stress D’ Annunzio lays on smell, particularly—and here he. 
is strictly in accord with pathology—in relation to sexual emotion. 

This is one of the many points in which he recalls his spiritual 

kinship with Baudelaire. 

With these emotional aptitudes, D’ Annunzio is at the same time 
a keen observer from the standpoint of the positive psychology. 
The personages of his novels are selected from the morbid types 
which that psychology has specially studied. They are hereditary 
degenerates with over-development of the emotional and esthetic 
sensibilities, unstable and incoherent personalities, in whom, through 
its irregularity and exaggeration, the mental mechanism appears in a 
way, self-dissected. Many of them are, or become, the subjects of 
definite nervous diseases—of general paralysis or epilepsy. And 
these intricate temperaments D’ Annunzio has reproduced and 
analysed with a wonderful truth of clinical observation. 

In his psychology the primary fact in mind is feeling, with which 
impulse is inextricably blended. They are the reflection of the 
state of the processes that underlie the internal sensations. Thus 
the organic life governs feeling and impulse ; and so, in like manner, 
do feeling and impulse in their turn govern thought, determining 
according to the past experiences and momentary circumstances of 
the individual the ideas that best harmonise with and justify his 
emotional tone. 

This recognition of the fundamental part that organic activity has 
in the origin of the affective state explains that unsparing insistence 
on the most unpleasant details of animal function which has some- 
times seemed a blot on D’ Annunzio’s work. The sexual passion— 
for it is it that is mainly in question—has a double aspect in the un- 
stable temperaments with which he deals : it is an impulse of healthy 
function, and it is also a source of nervous exhaustion, It is thus an 
instrument, and to the novelist perhaps the aptest instrument, for 
modifying the organic state that underlies emotion. And the artist 
who chooses this method for his psychological exercises cannot be 
over-squeamish in its application. 

D’ Annunzio has dwelt most on the second aspect of the sexual 
appetite—its issue in exhaustion and depression; and it is in this 
connection that his work specially interests us here, as the study of 
sexual reaction is the occasion of his most acute analyses of the 
murder impulse. Characteristic examples are to be found in nearly 
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all his novels ; the best, perhaps, in “ L’ Innocente” and in “ Il Trionfo 
della Morte.” 

The plots of these novels are of the simplest. In “ L’ Innocente” 
a roué, returning to his wife after long infidelity, and finding that she 
too has been inconstant, kills her adulterous child to preserve their 
revived passion. “Il Trionfo della Morte,” again, is the story of an 
extravagant lover who ends a career of insane eroticism by murder- 
ing his mistress and committing suicide. 

Tullio Hermil, the hero of “ L’ Innocente,” is a being of the in- 
coherent degenerate type in whose characterisation D’ Annunzio 
excels. ‘ According to the varied shock of circumstances, of a 
trivial incident, of a word, according to obscure internal influences, 
the stable basis of his being would assume the most changeful, 
fugitive, strange aspects. A special organic state would impose its 
own special impulses, and these impulses would become a centre of 
attraction towards which the directly associated states and impulses 
would converge ; and little by little the associations would spread. 
His centre of gravity would then be displaced, his personality would 
become other.” 

Tullio is first presented when the sensual attractions of his mis- 
tress are alienating him from his wife. His emotions have as yet 
received no set direction from a relatively stable organic state ; his 
attitude to Giuliana at the moment of deserting her in her illness 
oscillates between affection and dislike ; it has a flavour of that 
Sadism that D’ Annunzio finds in all passion. The period of wild 
excess that follows transforms his emotional being: out of the 
organic exhaustion feelings of depression, with impulses of hate, 
spring up, and, taking the direction where social motives reinforce 
the sexual, crystallise into suspicion and hatred of his wife. Then 
comes a violent and definite rupture with his mistress. A long con- 
valescence of body and soul gives him new vitality ; an expansive 
emotional tone replaces the dead sense of depression, and evokes 
congenial ideas of affection and trust in Giuliana. Even when the 
accidental encounter of his suspected rival’s name recalls his jealousy 
the feeling is faint and transitory. And when he eventually learns 
that Giuliana has in fact been unfaithful, the knowledge causes him 
little more than a momentary movement of anger; the buoyant 
energy of the sound organic life will not admit the passions of 
depression that belong to flagging vitality. Later on, it is true, the 
impulses of hate revive, but weaker in intensity and different in 
direction ; arising out of a lesser degree of organic disorder, they are 
self-conservative rather than destructive ; the homicidal obsession in 
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which they take shape is not linked with any impulse of suicide, and 
it is directed, not against the woman who is a part of the social and 
sexual personality of Tullio, but against the intruding child, who has 
come to be an obstacle to their love. Even here, however, 
D’ Annunzio is careful to insist that the criminal impulse has still an 
organic source deeper than the specious reasonings of the intellect 
would give it, and that its first germ is to be found in the heat of an 
emotional crisis. 

As a study of the psychology of the crime passionnel “Il Trionfo 
della Morte” is complementary to “L’ Innocente.” Giorgio Aurispa 
is in the main a being of similar nature to Tullio, but of less expansive 
temperament, and different, too, in some details of circumstance and 
heredity that have a large part in shaping his conduct. Heis the 
spiritual son of his uncle Demetrio, a musician and an zsthete, who, 
unable to harmonise his life with his ideals, has committed suicide. On 
the allied temperament of Giorgio this memory acts as a perpetual 
suggestion ; under the stress of every painful experience he is 
assailed by the obsession of suicide. Whatever instinct of vitality 
he has is rooted in his passion for his mistress, a beautiful, sensual, 
hystero-epileptic. In the quest for perfect happiness in her love he 
takes her away to a lonely fishing village by the Adriatic, where he 
begins the new life with all the optimism born of full organic 
energies. The future is seen as a dream of perpetual bliss ; his 
passion is transfigured “to a high moral significance.” Then comes 
the inevitable reaction: exhaustion follows on excess ; and shadow- 
ing the organic change, love turns to hate, passing in the emotional 
evolution through a transition stage of perverted feeling, in which a 
morbidly sensitive vision of his mistress’s “efects and uglinesses 
comes to be the keenest stimulant of desire. Then, with the failing 
of vital energy the idea of suicide grows more and more insistent. 
In Giorgio, however, thought is still something more than the mere 
shadow of the emotional state—it is capable of influencing that 
state in its turn ; and for a time, therefore, the suicidal obsession— 
which, it is to be remembered, is itself in part of extrinsic origin— 
can be combated by other images. To this phase of resistance 
belong Giorgio’s futile efforts to steep himself in the religious life 
of his race, and so to get for his personality the cohesion that love 
has failed to give. But meanwhile the sapping of his vitality goes 
steadily on, and the morbid organic state, growing more stable, gains 
a more absolute sway over feeling and thought. With the impulse 
of suicide—no longer opposed by any residue of vital energy, but 
rather itself become the natural expression of organic enfeeblement— 
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comes the kindred impulse of hate and violence ; a fixed idea of 
persecution takes shape in his mind as the interpretation of these 
feelings and impulses of organic decadence, and Ippolyta becomes 
transformed to the personification of a hostile influence threatening 
his being. And so, strengthened and justified by the logic of 
diseased emotion, the impulses of murder and suicide fulfil them- 
selves in the tragic scene which closes the novel. 

This short summary may give some idea, though doubtless a 
very imperfect one, of the general lines of D’ Annunzio’s pathology 
of murder. No summary, however, and even no profusion of quota- 
tion, can convey a just impression of the fineness of insight, the 
subtlety of analysis, and withal the rigid unity of conception, with 
which that pathology is worked out in his novels. 

The clinical accuracy of his studies is almost as faultless as the 
exquisite art of their presentment. Avowedly aiming at scientific 
exactness, even to the extent of a free use of technical terms, it is 
his rare merit to have attained it without the sacrifice of artistic 
truth and vitality. His novels are, in fact, almost the sole exceptions 
to the rule that to apply in fiction the methods and standards of the 
laboratory is to produce at best but poor literature and worse 
science. 

As an exponent in art of the psychology of the criminal 
D’ Annunzio is the rival and the continuer of Dostoievsky. The 
Russian, it is true, explored a wider field, and for that reason is, 
perhaps, a more complete maitre és sciences criminelles; but his 
scrutiny is—as from the difference of their methods it must be—less 
‘penetrating and minute. D’ Annunzio’s range is narrower, but within 
its limits he has almost as delicate an intuition of the morbid soul. 
And while he can thus paint the varied shades of diseased feeling 
with a vividness that, like Dostoievsky’s, gives the effect of the thing 
lived and felt, he surpasses the Russian artist by the precision and 
acuteness of his analysis of these same emotional states when viewed 
from the objective side and interpreted in terms of physiology. And 
through a rare quality of his genius he is able to combine these 
opposed methods without ever impairing the impression of unity in 
his work. 

It is his supreme merit—and nowhere is it better revealed than 
in these admirable studies of the anatomy of murder—to have 
-enlarged the formula of the psychological novel by dramatising the 
organic life, in whose obscure depths feeling and impulse have their 


source. 
W. C. SULLIVAN. 
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A KENTISH VALLEY. 


T has been well said that England is one vast museum on whose 
shelves lie objects illustrative of the history and genius of the 
races out of which has been built up that complex entity, the 
Englishman of to-day. If this is true of the whole, then it can be 
as truly said of the part; because each district, if properly viewed, 
yields its chapter to the monograph of man. In times past, the 
influence of the waterways was paramount in determining the places 
of settlement, and there can be little doubt that many villages occupy 
the sites first chosen by prehistoric man. Streams which appear 
insignificant have profoundly influenced the growth and develop- 
ment of the country. The river Darent, although little more than 
a brook, has even in its upper stage attracted no fewer than five 
settlements, the villages of Otford, Shoreham, Eynsford, Farningham, 
and Horton Kirby. The stream winds slowly over its own alluvial 
plain through a magnificent valley, which remains as a striking 
monument to the heyday of its youth and power; it is in truth an 
ancient stream, by whose banks Paleolithic, Neolithic, Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman peoples have dwelt for an immensity of time. 
If the history of that valley and its river could be written to the full 
it would form an epitome of the quieter reaches of history, and the 
days before history was committed to the ancient parchment. 

The saying “ As old as the hills” is no longer expressive of the 
truth, for here the river is older than the chalk downs through which 
it breaks at Otford. No man may tell when the stream began its 
task of erosion ; busy it must have been ages before man committed a 
record of his acts to the almost imperishable memory of parchment. 
Its work is nearly done, so feeble it is with age, so worn out by 
centuries of work ; the great bunches of water ranunculus are well-nigh 
sufficient to choke its tiny flood. The many bends of the little stream, 
as it wanders aimlessly over its former grander channel, are in striking 
contrast to the great swinging curves of its high valley. These mighty 
curves are the evidences by which geologists show that the Darent 
was once a greater river, carrying perhaps a burden of frozen masses 
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from its ancient basin on the now vanished heights of the Weald. 
We are accustomed to regard the sea as the great denuding power, 
but it was by these now peaceful streams that the long slow process 
of earth sculpture was mainly carried on. The banks of the Darent 
Valley—a trench cut down four hundred feet in solid chalk—are in 
many places scored by now dry torrent courses ; great gaps break 
the continuity of its banks; and in walking up the valley these 
appear as a series of bluffs or striking headlands well suited for 
fortification in the days of hand-to-hand fights. In places the banks 
are too steep for cultivation, and coarse grass, yew trees, fir woods, 
and low bushes give the district an air of solitude not often felt so 
near London. The uncultivated uplands contrast sharply with the 
foliage and crops of the rich alluvial soil below; this line of 
demarcation can be nowhere better seen than at Shoreham Castle 
Farm. The windings of the stream can be traced afar off by the 
lines of pollards whose long arms sway wildly as the keen north 
breeze forces a way up the valley. Down in the marshy ground 
grow the kingcups, and the long, rank meadow grass is flecked 
by the sweetly pale lilac of the lady’s smocks. The kingcups 
grow thickest in the old course of the river, where in a wet 
season a tiny stream still flows. Pale forget-me-nots grow in the 
loosely coherent, watery soil; it is necessary to cut the stems when 
gathering them, so slightly do the roots hold to the ground. Away 
from the marshy soil the red campions show bravely against the 
dark brown earth of the alluvial plain. A posy of kingcups, blue- 


_ bells, forget-me-nots, and campions is good enough for a queen ; they 


are nature’s efforts to make a garden, and her garden is sweetest 
because unrestrained. The stream flows under the oaks and elms 
skirting the edge of a deer park, thus dividing the bright green sward 
from the kingcup marsh. Elms usually flourish in an alluvial soil, 
but do not as a rule grow in a chalky earth. Further down the 
valley they grow half-way up the chalk slope, and this at first sight 
looks like an exception to the rule; but a close examination shows 
that they grow on a higher terrace of alluvium, and therefore have 
favourable conditions. Between the stream and the oaks is a stretch 
of bright green sward ; it is the playground of the squirrels and the 
resting-place of the deer who come here to escape the sun and the 
flies. In the shadows and ripples of the bending stream lie the 
trout, to whose kingly comfort and safety almost all the water livers 
are sacrificed. Even at this time many believe that water voles are 
enemies of fish ; and the water voles suffer in consequence. The 
strict preservation of fish is fast becoming a menace to all animals 
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once commonly found in our streams. It is impossible to gather 
any stray fragments of information about the otter; the greater 
number of field workers have never even seen one, and yet there are 
old men amongst them, men whose memories might well be ex- 
tended to the earlier part of the last century. Herons are rare, and 
kingfishers almost unknown. The sparrow-hawk is seen occasionally, 
only to be shot down without let or hindrance. Magpies are still 
seen, and one place where the valley spreads out like the fingers of 
the hand still goes by the name of Magpie Bottom. The badger in 
a wild state is as rare as the mammoth or the sabre-tocthed tiger ; 
there is a tame one at Eynsford, whose “ earth” consists of a tub full 
of soil. 

All the living things linking us with the past have disappeared. 
Of the memorials of other days only the churches, the valley, and the 
ancient, ancient little stream remain. The panorama has gone by, 
and, nothing noted of its pictures, we are left with the faintest 
shadows of the past. The rude flint implements of prehistoric man, 
Eolithic, Palzolithic, Neolithic, steps in a long climb of progress, and 
the ancient churches of a neglected religion alone remain to witness 
that man long ago assumed the lordship of the soil. This lordship, 
even after a lapse of centuries, amounts to little more than a name, 
Man is a dominating creature, and over his own species the mastery 
has been of a searching character. The dependence of the serf on 
his lord, the dependence of labour on capital, have each in its way 
been complete. The domination of man over man during medizval 
days was complete in this Darent Valley, as witness the earthly 
remnants of it, Filston Hall, Shoreham Castle, Eynsford Castle, and 
Horton Kirby Castle, the last a lingering book nameonly. All these 
were the halls of lords whose word regarding the serf was final, and 
admitted of no appeal. Of ecclesiastical domination, too, there is 
record, for at Otford is the Hall of Archbishop Warham, the village 
where Thomas 4 Becket wrought “ spitefull miracles.” Again the 
domination of the Spiritual Lords may be traced at Horton Kirby, 
for in the thirteenth century one Walter de Kirby held his estate of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and claimed therefrom to act as cup- 
bearer to that prelate. ‘These castles and strongholds, then, re- 
present a period of man’s domination over man. To the great hall 
came the rents of the outlying farms, and in the manor courts was 
dispensed the rough and ready justice of those times. Here a man 
might pay the money to quit himself of a brother's death ; where 
also a spiritual physician lingered to cure his soul for a like money 
payment. This last was not domination of man over man, but of 
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money over man, or a bad development of a very evil principle. 
The soul equality or brotherhood of the human race was overlooked 
in the desire for domination. Domination of man over Nature is 
an ideal as yet utterly unrealised. The wheat is sown, but the 
birds steal it as quickly as it passes through the little buckets of the 
machine. In the green leaf a multitude of rabbits eat a great brown 
track extending far into the field ; the winds and storms crush it low 
on the ground ; mildew, rust, and a host of enemies attack what 
man regards as his own peculiar property. When stacked, another 
phase of destruction is entered upon. What the winds of heaven 
and the birds of earth have left, mice almost as numerous as those 
sent to destroy Bishop Hatto enter the arena and levy a toll on the 
product of man’s toil. Even when threshed and brought to an 
almost impalpable powder, the enthusiasm of destruction is not 
quenched, for frequently we hear of destruction by fire and ship loss. 
The very element most necessary to man is thus open to the attacks 
of a multitude of enemies, and if man subdued man in this Darent 
Valley, neither that lord nor his more enlightened descendants have 
made any real progress in subduing Nature. 

Thomas 4 Becket cursed the nightingales at Otford because they 
interfered with his holy reflections—saintly thoughts and curses are 
strange bedfellows—but the nightingale still sings in the Valley of 
the Darent. Many men have cursed the mildew and rust, but still 
they appear—nightingales, mildew, and rust, regardless of the curse of 
the layman or the more cultured oath of ecclesiastic. 


J. RUSSELL LARKBY, 
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THE 
POETRY OF MR. ARTHUR MUNBY. 


HE centenary of Burns’s birth fell in 1859. To mark the event 
the Crystal Palace Company offered a prize of fifty guineas 
for a poetical eulogy on the poet ; and 621 poems were sent in for 
competition. The conditions were that the piece should be in English, 
in any measure, and from one hundred to two hundred lines in length. 
The adjudicators were Lord Houghton, Sir Theodore Martin, and 
Mr. Tom Taylor, who awarded the prize to a Scottish lady, Miss Isa 
Craig, afterwards Mrs. Craig Knox. Six of the other tributes were 
considered to be so close to the winning poem that the judges 
recommended them for publication. Among the writers of these 
were Mr. F. W. H. Myers (with a lofty and characteristically 
ambitious ode), Mr. Gerald Massey, and Mr. Arthur J. Munby, then 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. The six specially notable poems, and 
others chosen from the competing number, making fifty lyrics in all, 
were published in 1859, under the joint editorship of Mr. George 
Anderson and Mr. John Finlay. This book has now a unique value, 
presenting as it does a series of striking eulogies conceived and 
elaborated from many and diverse points of view. 

In considering Mr. Arthur Munby’s poetical work, it is essential 
to start with his contribution to the “ Burns Centenary Poems,” for 
it not only displays distinct and graceful accomplishment, but 
illustrates the writer’s successful employment of elegiacs, in the use 
of which he has since achieved high distinction. In survey and 
estimate also he is laudably comprehensive and relevant, the 
exigencies of form never hampering the judgment or blunting the 
point of the eulogy. This, for example, is his presentation of the 
momentous turn in Burns’s fortune when the Muse found him: 


Think of him thus for a while, as he follow’d his plough on the uplands, 
Driving the furrow aside only to shelter a worm ; 

Think of him striding abroad, with his hand in the bag of the sower, 
Lavishly shedding the grain over the breast of the glebe, 
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But with his heart elsewhere—careering aloft with the skylark, 
Or with the startled hare hurrying into the fern : 

Think of him too that day in the harvest-field with the reapers, 
Binding the corn as it fell under the sweep of the blade ; 

Not by himself he wrought, for a blooming barefooted maiden 
Bent at his side, and still mingled her shadow with his : 

So at the last he woke, with the thrilling touch of a woman, 
And from her artless eyes caught the clear lightning of song. 


The question as to the use of classical metres in English, like so 
many other questions, is a purely relative one. It is with them as 
with the dramatic unities, the sty périodigue, and impassioned 
prose. An excellent play, as Shakespeare himself did not hesitate 
to show, may be written within restricted rules as to time and place 
as well as with regard to the inevitable unity of action. The periodic 
style may never win favour, though in the hands of Milton it 
becomes the medium of great and permanent literature. The 
apparent extravagance of impassioned prose will hardly fail to repel 
the severely practical reader, but the style will mould with flexible 
fascination in delineating mystical dreams and enshrining the 
ethereal ministrations of Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow. In these 
various forms—irregular, artificial, even fantastic, as they may be— 
literary distinction has been, and may still be, achieved, and the 
same may be said for classical metres. The thing is to move greatly, 
whether with others or on a comparatively lonely track. ‘ Even in 
a palace, life may be led well,” and even in elegiacs true English 
poetry may be written. This has not always been believed, for early 
attempts at English hexameters and pentameters were not brilliant. 
Harvey’s influence on Spenser and Sidney tended to produce con- 
fusion and chaos rather than order and beauty. Only after the 
precise meaning of accentual measure was discovered was it found 
possible to construct English verse satisfactorily in the manner of 
the ancients, The nineteenth century showed accomplishment and 
success. Coleridge dallied artistically with various classical metres, 
and he has been notably followed by others. 

Mr. Munby has advanced from the starting-point of his tribute 
to Burns, showing an unrivalled mastery of English elegiacs. His 
movement is easy, vigorous, and decided, and varied with such 
minute and persistent care that monotony is never possible. 
Curiously enough, he did not include any elegiac experiments in his 
first little volume, “ Verses New and Old,” which appeared in 1865. 
After a long silence, however, he made full atonement with 
“ Dorothy, a Country Story in Elegiac Verse,” published in 1880. 
In this he gave, in 2500 lines—and not a line too many for the 
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excellence of the treatment and the interest aroused by the story— 
a genuine romance, finely conceived and artistically elaborated. 
It is probably the longest English poem in a classical metre, 
being considerably longer than the “ Evangeline” of Longfellow, 
a somewhat protracted tale in hexameters. Dorothy, the heroine 
of Mr. Munby’s poem, is the maid-of-all-work on White Rose Farm, 
and we are privileged thus to see her outlook from her private 
apartment : 


Ah, what a poor little room! Would you like to sleep in it, ladies? 
Innocence sleeps there unharm’d ; Honour, and Beauty, and Peace— 

Love, too, has come ; and with these, even dungeons were easily cheerful : 
But, for our Dorothy’s room, it is no dungeon at all. 

No! through the latticed panes of the diamonded dormer-window 
Dorothy looks on a world free and familiar and fair : 

Looks on the fair farmyard, where the poultry and cattle she lives with 
Bellow and cackle and low—music delightful to her ; 

Looks on the fragrant fields, with cloud-shadows flying above them, 
Singing of birds in the air, woodlands and waters around. 

She on those fragrant meads has wrought, every year of her girlhood ; 
Over those purple lands she, too, has followed the plough ; 

And, like a heifer afield, or a lamb that is yean’d in the meadows, 
She, to herself and to us, seems like a part of it all. 


In 1891, Mr. Munby, represented by “ John Jones,” published 
a volume of poems with the somewhat perplexing title “‘ Vulgar 
Verses.” Here the poet gives a variety of sketches and impressions 
of working people, including a remarkable presentation, in “ Queen 
Kara,” of the female slave Cupassis, various idyllic pieces, and a 
number of striking delineations of pit-girls. The verses are ‘‘ vulgar” 
only in the sense of being turned in the interests of the commons, 
and being in some cases expressed in dialect suitable to the theme. 
The purpose of the respective studies is the discovery and cele- 
bration of native worth, irrespective of the guise under which it 
is hidden from the ordinary view. The poet’s endeavour is to 
illustrate the merits of a violet by a mossy stone, commonly over- 
looked by comparison with the loveliness of the graceful lily and 
the radiant majesty of the stately rose. An introductory lyric in 
rhymed elegiacs—a form which few have utilised to considerable 
purpose—skilfully contrasts the heroine of romance with the type of 
character portrayed in the volume: 


Such then, so splendid and fair is the Heroine ; seen in a novel, 
Seen in a poem or play, known at a dinner, a ball : 

Were she unhappily born but a peasant, and rear’d in a hovel, 
She must come out of all that, ere we can know her at all. 
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Though she have lien among pots, she must rise in your very first chapter, 
Clad in her silver wings, dight with her feathers of gold ; 

Flinging for ever away the servile garb that had wrapt her ; 
Soaring with infinite grace out of her labours of old. 


In this volume a charming idyll on “ Haymaking” recalls the 
point of view and the manner of “ Dorothy.” An enamoured and 
reflective swain soliloquises on Lucy his sweetheart, and how they 
make hay and love together, concluding thus : 


Sweet shall the hayricks be, for Lucy will help me to make them, 
Not with her strength alone, but with the charm of her eyes: 
Sweeter than all is herself ; a ceaseless wonderful sunlight 
Dwells on her face all day, dwells on the deeps of her hair ; 
Shining, I think, unawares; for she is what Nature has made her, 
Fresh with the freedom of youth, fearless and pure as a child. 
Ah, if I win her at last, there will not be aught of deserving ; 
She has a treasure to give more than I dare to demand : 
She will come down to my heart as a lark drops out of the heaven 
Into its homely nest, low in the whispering corn. 


In “Vestigia Retrorsum,” published in 1891, Mr. Munby 
included several elegiac poems—the descriptive “ Vales of Medway,” 
the didactic “ Illusions,” the tender and aspiring “ Epithalamium ”— 
all illustrating fully and well his command of varied resources, and 
the ease of his practised hand in directing the nimble couplet of 
his choice. A group of four poems in the same measure opens the 
author’s latest volume, “ Poems, Chiefly Lyric and Elegiac,” published 
in 1901. One of these is “ Haymaking,” lifted out of its old 
environment ; other two are suggestive studies of past and present 
from different standpoints; and the fourth is one of the finest of 
the many tributes prompted by the death of Queen Victoria. 
Here there are both appropriate lament and timely admonition— 
lament that embodied virtue has at length been removed, and a 
stimulating appeal for application of great and exceptional ex- 
perience : 


Now that the Queen is dead, have we aught that is worthy to live for— 
We who were proud of her reign, wholly in love with her life ?— 
Have we not bowed our heads in intense and personal sorrow, 
Such as a son might feel, losing a mother beloved, 
When we beheld her death, and the wonderful march of her mourners 
Over the sea and the land, watch’d by a nation in tears ? 
Aye, and the Century too, by her made brighter than others, 
Not by her triumphs alone, but by the light of her love, 
That too is gone to the grave ; and we are not the men to appraise it, 
Being a part of itself—motes in its brilliant career. 
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What, however, falls to the lot of survivors, as was shown by the King 
of Israel bowed by cruel bereavement, is to bestir themselves for 
the future that awaits development. Britain was great under the 
Queen, and it is for the nation that has grown under her training to 
show that her example has not been given in vain. The peaceful 
imperialism inaugurated and largely developed under her sway must 
be extended and established as widely as possible : 


Ah, and the thing that we do, “tis She would have wished us to do it— 
Giving to friends and foes all we have won for ourselves : 

Liberty, justice, wealth ; the arts and the trade of the white man ; 
Mercy and truth to the black ; quiet abundance for all. 

That is our lesson of life, and that is the bond of our Empire ; 
She who is gone knew well how to enforce it alone ; 

Shedding her goodness around, till the grace and charm of the woman 
Touch’d with a tenderer note all that is felt for a Queen. 


After the brilliant use of elegiacs, the next outstanding feature 
of Mr. Munby’s poetry is a prominent choice of subject. He has 
made the theme of the working woman practically his own. He does 
not bewail the lot of the factory girl, or depict the worn needle-woman 
draining the sources of life for a miserable pittance, but he eulogises 
the muscular damsel, hard of hand and of powerful frame, who 
rejoices in her strength and her daily labour. When woman’s rights 
became a prominent subject of discussion he regarded the problem 
from this point of view. It was not that he deprecated the proposals 
by which trades and professions were to be thrown open for the 
energies of the gentler sex, but he held that where working women 
led good, healthy lives, and were contented with their lot, they were 
worthy of being recognised as honourable members of society. 
They might be domestic servants, farm-labourers, pit-girls, and what 
not, and still be honest and upright, capable of deep feeling and a 
degree of culture, and fully worthy of admiration and love. The 
theme is treated in “ Verses New and Old,” a section of which is 
devoted to poems “of common folks”—‘“T’ Moossel Getherers,” 
“Followers not Allowed,” “The Serving Maid,” “ Mary Ann,” and 
others—while in the same volume a dialectical and humorous lyric, 
entitled “‘ Woman’s Rights,” finely shows the distance at which the 
poet stands from certain self-satisfied conventional views. He 
regards the subject from the personal standpoint, and argues as 
counsel for the defender. It is not necessary, he is convinced, that 
all girls should become telegraph clerks, lawyers, doctors, and the 
like. The reforming zeal that would remove them all from their 
native (and mainly natural) position into the finer atmosphere 
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fosters the propagation of an economical mistake. It is a fallacy to 
conclude that damsels should invariably be trim and clean “like 
nymphs among the flowers.” There are among them those who 
may, without loss of dignity, blacken the grate, scrub the floor, swill 
the yard, hold the plough, or work in the coal-mine. Such would be 
dwarfed and irremediably spoiled if removed from the labour that 
suits them, and braces through them the thews and sinews of the 
nation. ‘What say you then?” is the question for the “ladies of 
the Yankee creed ”— 

What say you then of such as these ? 

May they continue if they please 

To swing the pail, to scrub, 
To make the cheese, to warm the cruds, 


And lash the storm of steaming suds 
Within the washing-tub? 


The point was thus put many years ago, and the question 
remains a pressing one to-day. Female labour has been seriously 
affected by the shrill cry over woman’s rights. Domestic servants 
are, as a consequence, almost at a premium, and many girls are now 
pinched and pining in warehouses and offices who might be strong 
and healthy if engaged on the farm or in the field. But work that is 
to be plied in the kitchen or under the blue vault of heaven, or even 
perchance in the bowels of the earth, must not be slighted and 
tabooed by rhetorical and impressive people if it is to be performed 
by the proper hands. Advocates of woman’s rights must be reason- 
able and judicious if they would promote their cause without 
disturbing due proportion and the balance of things. Until female 
labour over the pail, the cheese, the steaming suds, and the rest, is 
openly recognised as respectable and honourable, it is absolutely 
certain that only a choice few or an undesirable remnant will under- 
take such questionable occupations. The multitude meanwhile will 
throng the gates through which they look for fashionable service. 
It is the critical juncture thus created that gives the poet his special 
opportunity. Mr. Munby is prepared to uphold the woman with 
the large hand and the strong frame inured to labour, and to prove 
that she may both lead a notable life and possess a high spiritual 
character. 

“Dorothy ” is not only the foremost of English elegiac poems, 
but it is also a picturesque delineation of the ideal working woman. 
The heroine finds her distinction in unswerving devotion to the duty 
that falls to her hands. She does it with all her might, nor once 
seeks to stray outside her natural sphere. She has no showy 
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* accomplishments,” but in all that she is called upon to do—in the 
kitchen, in the dairy, among the cows or the sheep, or at the plough 
—she is expert and wholly trustworthy. “Base, barren knowledge ” 
is all that she possesses in a conventional sense, but then it earnsher 
living, and it serves for the elemental virtues in which she is strong. 
But accomplishments of her own, too, and these of a quite admirable 
character, she has in adequate measure. These are her intellectual 
resources : 


Oh—I have yet to complete the list of her many employments : 
First, she can read, as I said; read in the Bible, I mean— 
Oft on a Sunday night, when the household meet in the evening, 
Reading aloud by the hearth, taking her turn with the rest : 
And, as I said, she can write ; she can fashion her name in a round hand 
Fit for a ploughman to see under his own in the book : 
Then, she can sew, right well : for stitching and hemming and darning, 
Whether to make or to mend, none are more clever than she ; 
Hard as her fingers are, fine needlework only excepted, 
None in the parish can show stitching more subtle than hers : 
Samplers, too ; long ago, she wrought a most beautiful sampler, 
Gay with a criss-cross row, splendid with Adam and Eve ; 
Framed in her attic it is, a joy for them that come after: 
Such as her mother made—such as they never make now. 


In whatever position she finds herself, and under all circum- 
stances, Dorothy is to be depended upon for her strength, her 
resource, and her inevitable charm. Ploughing or harvesting, guid- 
ing the rural feast, taking her part in the dance, and at length 
seriously and somewhat demurely deliberating with her accepted 
lover, she displays sturdy individuality and a loyal and lofty soul. 
She is a genuine woman, in whose fascinating presentment the author 
clearly proves his case. This is the rural beauty, as she is at home 
and undisturbed about questions of social inequality and the higher 
education of woman. It is such a heroine as this that has inspired 
Mr. Luke Fildes in the “ Village Wedding,” where the bride is 
modest to shyness, but has withal—as her very position in the festive 
scene attests—a will of her own and a ready, serviceable temper. New 
conditions are making this type of damsel comparatively rare, and it 
will be well for the nation if it should not become extinct altogether. 

Dorothy’s story culminates in her marriage with a suitable hus- 
band, whom her modesty induces her to consider somewhat above 
her in station; but she accepts her lot with becoming pride, and 
settles in her charming cottage with the best prospects of happiness. 
Throughout her romance the heroine is all that could be desired, 
but then, like “pretty Bessee” of Bednall-green and the hero of the 
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“ Gentle Shepherd,” she has hereditary gifts unknown to herself, and 
her idiosyncrasies may not be without a spice of ancestral flavour. 
It is otherwise with the types represented in “ Vulgar Verses.” Here 
we have women strong in their native virtue, each wearing merely 
the white flower of stainless purity, and displaying bright and 
courageous relf-reliance. The rare value of some of these descriptive 
studies—of “ Happy Ned,” ¢.g., ‘Coster Emily,” “ Boomping Nell,” 
and the pathetic “ Jenny o’ Eawr Pit ”—will be fully evident only to 
those familiar with the dialect in which they are written. But no 
student of true poetic taste will fail to linger over the fascinating 
delineation of ‘‘ Cary Juliet ” : 
Magnificent 
In form and feature, and in bulk and height 
A tall man’s equal, oh, how eloquent 
Her aspect was, of that severe delight 
In conscious power, which Labour always gives 
To those who love it and who still are young ! 
Her face was like the mirror of two lives— 
A woman’s anda man’s;... 
But I who saw her face can well declare 
That she was worthy of Apollo’s kiss— 
So noble was her visage, and her hair 
Phoebus’ own hue, clear amber touched with gold. 


This tribute—noteworthy as dedicated to a girl attired in pit 
clothes, and on the point of descending the shaft—is worthily supple- 
mented and sustained by the delineation of noble character with which 
it is followed. In this, and in all these attractive sketches, the poet 
supports his underlying argument with appropriate and forcible 
illustration. In further embellishment of the theme he includes a 
group of winsome lyrics on the essential nobility of the working 
woman in his latest publication, “‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyric and Elegiac.” 
Perhaps the author will presently find it possible to set forth the 
elect of his fair maids within the compass of a single representative 
volume. Meanwhile he has given the distinction of separate 
studies to two damsels whose experience involves an interesting 
development of his theory. In each of two little works, “Susan ” 
and “Ann Morgan’s Love,” a man of position and culture marries 
his servant, who thenceforth holds the position of wife and (by her 
own desire) that of domestic attendant as before. A prefatory 
note to “ Susan” explains that the suggestion of these delineations 
was given by a marriage of the kind that actually occurred in 
Piedmont in 1800. The wife in this case “ dressed as before, in her 
village costume, and behaved precisely as she had done in her 
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servant days. If her husband had company to dinner, she retired to 
her own room till they went away. . . . She even seemed to think 
her own child superior to herself.” 

This presents a somewhat complex problem. Can there be love 
of the genuine reciprocal kind between a man—cultured, with 
‘refined tastes, dainty and exclusive in his ways—and a damsel used 
to nothing but domestic toil? He is sensitive, fastidious, deliberate 
in method, while she is by position and experience limited in view, 
and while strenuous in action and thoroughly honest and devoted 
in her own way, she is evidently devoid of uplifting stimulus and 
restrained and hampered in mental activity. Can the one love 
the other with anything approaching to mutual affinity of interest 
and enthusiasm? Will the man’s affection not be in character 
merely appreciative admiration and fervent patronage ; and will not 
the woman look to the man with a species of canine attachment, 
admirable, but still detached and essentially respectful rather than 
intimately tender? The only plausible solution of the difficulty is 
that presented in the appeal of Dryden’s Sigismunda to her irate 


father : 
Too sharply, Tancred, by thy pride betray’d, 
Hast thou against the laws of kind inveigh’d ; 
For all the offence is in opinion plac’d, 
Which deems high birth by lowly choice debas’d. 


The situation is not one that is likely to be of frequent occurrence, 
but, taking it as it stands, one must admit the sustained interest and 
the graphic tenderness of Mr. Munby’s elaboration of his theme in 
each case. It is difficult to avoid the feeling that both husbands 
regard their wives as presenting the successful progress of an 
extraordinary experiment, but when that reflection is overcome, 
each romance has an exquisite charm. The husband finds what 
“society” cannot give him—just as a member of the aristocracy 
occasionally bursts from his environment and lives with the 
commons—and the plausibility of the story depends in large 
measure upon his unfading enthusiasm. The young wife has real 
love for her master and husband, but she clings to her own social 
status, and shrinks from presuming on a show of equality. “My 
hands is hard,” Susan says to a sympathetic friend of her lord’s, “ they 
winna do for you, sir.” Yet the barrier is at least partially removed 
in “ Susan,” which culminates ina pretty scene, showing how the coy 
heroine reads “ Enoch Arden” to her husband and his friend. Her 
true critical instincts also are thus delineated in a report of her 
spontaneous opinion of the poem : 
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** Eh!” said poor Susan, ‘it’s a cuttin’ tale ! 
Him to ha’ lost her, an’ his love to fail 

For want o’ knowin’! In the kitchen, now, 
I’ve often tell’d it ; and they wondered how 
He could ha’ left her, when he seed her first 
In at that window, an’ was fit to burst, 

Seein’ her theer, an’ children at her knee. 

* Aye, but,’ I says, ‘ that was his misery : 

It was them children, why he let her be.’ ” 


The gist of the problem illustrated in these two notable poems is 
thus happily stated in “‘ Ann Morgan’s Love,” the more thorough- 
going of the two in practical application of the theory exem- 
plified :— 

Yet, I do think she did not live in vain, 

Since one man understood her : and perhaps 

They who describe a nature such as hers 

Straight from the living soul, should first have known 
How women, freed by lowliness of birth 

From the quaint trammels of society, 

May use the very basest of their toil 

As sacraments of Love ; and thus at length 

Ennoble all their passion and themselves 

To heights beyond the reach of ladyhood. 


As an appropriate supplement to his studies of working women, 
Mr. Munby in 1891 published a volume of epitaphs on “ Faithful 
Servants,” in which he utilises a well-known collection of 1826, and 
embodies nearly four hundred fresh inscriptions, widely collected 
from the graveyards of Great Britain and Ireland. The volume 
presents a curious anthology of memorial tributes and miniature 
biographical sketches, and draws not only upon the resources of those 
unknown to fame, but from royal expressions of feeling and from 
those of such men of letters as Swift, Pope, Somerville, and Southey. 
There is a characteristic preface on the literature of the subject, and 
a graceful prelude links the book with the sterling worth of a Susan 
or an Ann Morgan, since the records included 

Are truly told again 
In her unselfish life ; 


Who is not one but twain : 
A servant and a wife. 


In his miscellaneous lyrics Mr. Munby shows a quick apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty, and he has a dainty and effective descriptive 
touch, appropriately displayed in such a poem as that on Words- 
worth in “ Vestigia Retrorsum” or in the charming “ Oeschenen” of 
his latest volume. This, for instance, is distinguished by closeness 
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of observation, grasp of variety and relative importance of combined 
effects, delicate and suggestive sympathetic chords, and exquisite 
grace of setting : 


No foot is near ; a marmot’s cry 
Strikes the deep silence deeper still ; 
And those great mountain-walls on high 
Are dark with various glooms, that fill 
The dusky vale. Whence comes it, then, 
The glow that burns on Oeschenen ? 


Ah, look yet higher, toward the East ! 
Yon white Alp in the far blue sky 
Bares to the sun her virgin breast 
That he may kiss her ere he die ; 
Then, blushes through her trackless snows 
One pure illimitable rose. 


The poet manipulates a conventional love-story with artistic grace, 
and in such a vivid delineation as that presented in the narrative, 
“On the Bridge” (in ‘* Poems, Chiefly Lyric and Elegiac ”), he shows 
that he can grasp and portray an intensely dramatic situation. His 
meditative lyrics, various in purpose and tone, have each its own 
character and distinction. They exhibit the author’s cultured out- 
look, his broad and generous sympathies, his appreciation of moral 
and personal worth in contradistinction to mere social dignity, the 
delight with which he hails an outburst of impassioned heroism, and 
the reverent attitude he holds towards the deep seriousness of life’s 
great problem. A dainty domestic lyric, “ Solus cum Sola” (included 
in his latest volume), has been happily set in Latin Sapphics and 
Elegiacs by two accomplished scholars, whose versions the poet, with 
pardonable pride, gives in an appended note. Mr. Munby is a 
graceful sonneteer, and his fine sonnet on “ Beatrice,” which appears 
in “ Vestigia Retrorsum,” was diplomated by the Italian committee, 
on the occasion of the Beatrice Exposition at Florence in 1890. One 
sonnet enshrines the poet’s lifelong friendship with Blackmore the 
novelist, whose “ Mary Anerley ” is an acknowledged god-daughter of 
a fascinating heroine in Mr. Munby’s “ Verses New and Old.” It is 
pleasant to find two notable contributors to Victorian literature thus 
happily conjoined, and the pleasure is materially enhanced by the 
perusal of this whole-hearted and effective tribute paid by the 
survivor to his departed friend :— 


A strong, calm, steadfast, single-hearted soul, 
Sincere as truth, and tender like a maid, 
He lived as one whom nothing could persuade 
From reticence and manly self-control, 
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Insight, and humour, and the rhythmic roll 
Of antique lore his fertile fancies sway’d, 
And with their various eloquence array’d 

His sterling English, pure and clean and whole. 


Fair Nature mourns him now, as well she may 

So apt a pupil and so close a friend ; 
But what of us who through his lifelong day 

Knew him at home, and loved him to the end ? 
One thing we know : that Love’s transcendent name 
Is link’d with his, and with his honour’d fame. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 























TO MY BOOKBINDER. 


DO not sing of reach-me-downs and slops. 
I chant of those who dress, not clothe, my books— 
Of Poole and not of Moses, 
Who may be a judge of noses, 
But doesn’t care a hang about your looks. 


My books stand round me properly bedight, 
The covers hint at what is on the page. 
Behold, my “‘ Forest Lovers ” 
Gleams in greenly verdant covers, 
And vert is on the fore-edge touched with sage. 


My cattle books are rightly bound in calf, 

My Russian books have lately been Japanned, 
Whilst different shades of yellows 
Deck the perky little fellows 

Which tell of doughty sieges lately planned. 


My binders bind my sylvan books in boards. 
Divinity they deck with “ mitred ” backs. 

Just so I always tell ’em 

To use for Law-books vellum, 
Or horse-skin for the works of Grub-street hacks. 


I sing of artists, not of artisans, 
I sing of nothing trashy, cheap, or mean— 
Of Russia, calf, and leather, 
Not what just holds books together, 
Nor gruesome wrappers, whelped by a machine. 
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I sing the song of pressing-boards and blocks, 
Of pulling, whipping, stabbing, and repair, 
Of glue and paste and varnish, 
Of graining-boards and tarnish, 
Of guinea-edges, kettle-stitch, and glaire. 


I sing of edges painted, gilt, and tooled ; 
I am the bard of binding, if you please. 
I look for naught sublimer 
Than to be the master-rhymer 
Of combs and guards and trindles, and of keys. 


I sing the art of Grolier and Derome, 
Of those who work for pleasure—and for gain, 
Kalthoeber, Staggermeier, 
Or, to raise the matter higher, 
Of Maioli, de Sueil, and Roger Payne. 
G. S. LAYARD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ScIENCE AND “ BeELLES LETTRES”: THEIR RELATION. 


T is an interesting question how far the pursuit of science is 
reconcilable with indulgence in imaginative pursuits, or, indeed, 
with the complete enjoyment of the lighter and, as I hold, higher 
‘form of literature. The cases in which a man has attained eminence 
in both pursuits are few, but not unknown. Bacon was equally dis- 
tinguished in science and letters. Pascal occupied himself entirely 
with science before devoting himself to theology. Among the works 
of Goethe count his theory as to colours and metamorphoses of 
plants. The French Encyclopedists cultivated with success both 
forms of writing ; and in our own time George Henry Lewes, to whom 
we owe many successful plays, and who was an actor as well asa 
dramatist, made distinct contributions to physiological knowledge. 
I might, of course, multiply instances of the sort. Such are, however, 
not numerous enough to count as other than exceptions ; and even 
when I instance men such as Locke, Leibnitz, and Newton, the fact 
remains that the distinction between science and literature is 
sufficiently marked. The man in or by whom the distinction was 
most clearly shown was Charles Robert Darwin, who has left on 
record the fact that, as he became absorbed in the studies with which 
his name is for ever associated, the delight he had once felt in 
imaginative literature, poetry, and the drama faded, until he came to 
regard them with indifference. I have not access to his utterances, 
and take his word at second-hand. Knowledge that he avowed his 
ultimate dislike to the literature of fiction is, however, common 
property. 
An AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. 


MERICA is ‘the country in which experimentalisation, like 
other things, is conducted on the largest scale. It is accord- 

ingly fitting that the effort to decide whether the prosecution of 
scientific labours and the indulgence in imaginative pursuits are 
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incompatible should come thence. It has so come, and in a shape 
that may well strike the timid and unadventurous Briton with 
stupor. I have before me five-and-twenty Acts on the subject of 
Queen Elizabeth. The title of the work thus constituted is ZAzabeth 
in England: a Dramatic Romance, in five parts, by N. S. Shaler, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. Each part consists of 
five Acts, and constitutes a separate volume, the whole being issued 
in a handsome and artistic form from the Riverside Press, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts). The various parts are thus named: “I. The 
Coronation”; “II. The Rival Queens”; “III. Armada Days” ; 
“TV. The Death of Essex” ; “V. The Passing of the Queen.” Of 
these successive plays Elizabeth is naturally the heroine. Her 
environment changes in each succeeding work, the only person beside 
herself who appears in the first and the last play being Lord Howard 
of Effingham, afterwards the Earl of Nottingham, the Lord High 
Admiral. He even is not seen in all ; and the nearest approach toa 
constant support to the Queen is found in the Cecils, William and 
Robert, father and son, one or other of whom is by her during the 
entire action. 


THE LONGEST ENGLISH PLAY. 


HIS stupendous play, presumably the longest in existence, is 
written, as I have said, by a Professor of Geology, his object 
being to show that there is nothing really antagonistic between 
science and what it is convenient to call de//es “tires. His own 
experience has been kindred with that of Darwin and other 
pundits. He had in his youth been interested in poetry—and he 
had even, he tells us, had some flirtation with the Muse. When, 
at the age of eighteen, he turned to the study of Nature, these 
delights began to lose their savour, the stage in especial becoming so 
fatiguing that for forty years he has not willingly visited a theatre. 
Resolutely he set himself to a task which at the outset was anti- 
pathetic and repugnant, and for which he had no qualification and 
had made nothing adequate in the shape of preparation.: Once 
entered upon, the work proved easy and captivating. His thoughts 
shaped themselves into a species of rhythmical prose, which he is 
ingenuous enough to call heroic verse, and which after a time became 
easier to him than prose—the prose even of his preface. His zeal 
is that of the convert, and his perseverance is so great that he 
produces, as I have said, the longest play in existence. Stupendous 
as it is, it was intended to be longer, since it is only upon the advice 
of friends that he has reduced his printed work by one-third. 
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A HarMLess ATTEMPT. 


Y readers will not wrong me by the supposition that I am 
going to inflict upon them any portion of a work so 
ambitious. I simply call upon them to admire—using the word in 
its true sense—the curious species of self-confidence that enables 
a man to undertake a task of this magnitude and to flatter himself 
that it is accomplished. That he does so judge is shown by the 
fact that he encourages other scientists to follow his example. The 
Greeks set us the example of trilogies, and one or two moderns— 
Schiller to wit in the Wad/enstein—imitated the example. No one, 
so far as I am aware, has yet attempted—though Mr. Thomas Hardy 
is credited with the intention of doing something of the kind—to 
give us five successive plays with the same heroine. Professor 
Shaler has, moreover, so far as I am a judge, no perception of 
dramatic progress and no poetic inspiration. What he writes is 
respectable and worthy enough, but is fitted neither for the closet 
nor the stage. It was said first, I think, of Lord John Russell 
(afterwards the first Earl Russell), that he would have been prepared 
at a moment’s notice to undertake the charge of the Channel Fleet. 
This, had he done it, would have been analogous to the labour 
the professor has essayed, and apparently believes himself to have 
accomplished. 


“A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA.” 


WELCOME with much sincerity the appearance of A Dictionary 

of the Drama, by W. Davenport Adams,' of which the first of 

two volumes has just seen the light. Few probably are in a 
position to test better than myself its accuracy and value. Some 
years ago, when writing the lives of actors for the Dicitonary of 
National Biography, 1 conceived the idea of publishing a work 
running to some extent on the same lines as the present ; but was 
withheld from so doing by learning that Mr. Adams had made 
some progress with a scheme similar to my own. My own plan, 
far less extensive or comprehensive than his, did not extend further 
than supplying a list of the principal characters in the acted drama, 
together with the names of their original or most renowned exponents. 
While including this effort, and carrying it out in very satisfactory 
fashion, Mr. Adams’s work goes much farther, and is, in fact, as its 
nameimports, a dictionary of the drama, supplying the names of actors, 
dramatists, managers, scene-painters, and almost all who fill the huge 


1 Chatto & Windus. 
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compilations of Genest, Baker, Reed, and Jones, the stage historians 
and chroniclers generally, and even, so far as stage records are con. 
cerned, the Dictionary of National Biography. Concerning theatres, 
British and American, full information is promised, though the work 
has not reached the point at which I can judge how far this task 
has proceeded. 


A USEFUL RECORD. 


HE regret that is experienced on finding that the appearance 

of the book is posthumous is tempered by satisfaction at 
discovering that the task is thoroughly accomplished, and that no 
sign of failing supervision is to be traced. Few works that I have 
tested have been in their line more thoroughly up to date, and I 
foresee from its presence on my shelves a distinct lightening of my 
own future labours. More ambitious works, from the historical stand- 
point, are to be found in France and Germany. No book of equal 
merit covering exactly the same ground, however, seems to be in 
existence elsewhere ; and the French Dictionnaires des Thédtres— 
which are almost invariably the product, not of a solitary labourer, as 
in this case, but of a Société des Gens de Lettres—rarely supply any- 
thing beyond a record, frequently incomplete, of plays. I am speak- 
ing only of works of comparatively modern growth. The early 
records of the Brothers Parfaict are, in the way of completeness, all 
that can be desired. The new dictionary of Mr. Adams deserves, 
and will obtain, general recognition. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








